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: secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
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such united efforts as will secure for every child the 
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| do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate; 
1 only know it shall be high, 
I only know it shall be great. 
— Richard Hovey 
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Victory in Every Heart 


S I WRITE THESE WORDS, America has been at war for more than a month. 
Even in these few weeks tremendous changes have taken place in our way of 
living. The withdrawal of rubber and other commodities is already affecting 
our daily routine. Problems of transportation curtail the variety of our menus. 

We are planning to wear our clothes longer, to walk more, to enjoy simpler forms of 

entertainment. We are preparing to tighten our belts for the even more substantial 

sacrifices we may shortly be called upon to make. 

War headlines stream across our papers, as they have done since Poland was invaded. 

Now, however, they have personal significance. Yesterday they told of disasters far 

removed from us; today they blare out the success or the failure of our armies and 
navies and those of our allies. Mentioned in the dispatches are boys of our town. Honor 
and glory and death have come so close that each of us finds himself confronted with 
the need to act—to give more than lip service to this thing called morale. 

We who are parents or teachers are confronted with one of the greatest of all tasks— 
helping our children to meet the emotional strains the war will impose upon them. 
This cannot be done by assuming a Pollyanna cheerfulness or by denying or ignoring 
realities. We shall protect our children from fear, nervousness, and other forms of 
emotional upset only by giving them the spiritual tools they will need to face the 
actualities of a world at war. Instead of permitting the war to bend us to its will, we 
must use it to forge for ourselves and our children those sterling traits of character 
which made our pioneer forefathers great and which in these later years of soft living 
have in too many cases almost disappeared from our make-up—courage, resourceful- 
ness, responsibility, unselfishness, and the spirit of sacrifice. 


B’ ENABLING children to find this strength and assurance for themselves, we not 
only help them but forge strong implements for victory. Victory must be part of 
everything we think and do. And it must be total victory—victory for the war, victory 
for the peace, victory for the civilization we have achieved, victory for the ideals of 
freedom and justice and brotherhood. This victory is the legacy we must bequeath 
our children. 

It is natural in this seething hour of crisis that we should think back forty-five years 
ago and remember the sacrifices our Founders made—remember, too, how their 
energies were stirred by ideals the world can no longer do without. Like our Founders, 
we know our destiny. Like them, we shall spare no vision and no effort to proceed to it 
with sureness and satisfaction. Let us begin by declaring anew to humanity the inalien- 
able rights of all children, and let us continue by making ourselves fit for the better 
world that we today are trying to help into being. It is the spectacle of that better 
world that banishes all fear and gives us, instead, limitless and unrelenting courage. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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engaged in the greatest war of history, 

many school systems are preparing their 
budgets for the coming school year. What are 
some of the considerations that should govern 
community action in determining school budgets 
at such a time—considerations that can be justi- 
fied as both patriotic and intelligent? 

First, let us ask: How large do the costs of 
public education in the United States bulk as a 
part of the total economy? 

Expenditures for all public elementary and 
high schools in the United States are about two 
and one-fourth billion dollars a year. This fig- 
ure is increased to approximately two and one- 
half billions if expenditures for public higher 
education are included. The aggregate income 


|: A period when the United States is heavily 





Financing 


of the nation is now running at 
level approximating ninety-five pjj. 
lion dollars a year. Accordingly, 


‘public education involves expendi. 


tures equivalent to less than three 
per cent of the amount the Ameri. 
can people have to spend. 
Perspective as to the cost of 
schools and colleges is also gained 
when one compares the education 
bill with expenditures for other 
items. We expend two and one-half 
billions yearly for public elementary 
schools, high schools, and colleges, 
as compared with annual expendi- 
tures of: 
$20,000,000,000 for food 
$10,000,000,000 for clothing 
$15,000,000,000 for housing and 
furnishings 
$7,000,000,000 for luxuries— 
tobacco, liquor, movies, and 
similar amusements 
$5,000,000,000 for passenger 
automobiles 


© Ewing C FaLlon at 


Just prior to the launching of the preparedness 
program, expenditures for education involved 
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De feralion During the War 


JOHN K. NORTON 


less than fifteen per cent of the total bill of the 
American people for public enterprises. With the 
rapid rise in military expenditures, the corre- 
sponding percentage is now less than ten. 

These figures justify the conclusion that the 
costs of public education constitute a minor levy 
against the American economy. The American 
people have never followed the advice of Wash- 
ington to “promote institutions for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge as a matter of primary con- 
cern.” Fiscally speaking, we have always treated 
education as a‘matter of minor concern. 

Second, let us compare the costs of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with those of other 
educational agencies. 

We now expend about one hundred dollars a 
year per pupil attending public 
schools. This general average is 
exceeded in most towns and 
cities and is not reached in most 
rural areas. If elementary and 
high schools are considered sepa- 
rately, the cost averages about 
ninety dollars per pupil in ele- 
mentary schools and one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per pupil 
in high schools. Either amount 
is a fraction of what one has to 
pay if he purchases schooling 
for his children from private 
agencies. Tuition in private ele- 
mentary schools seldom costs 
less than two hundred dollars a 
year; often it costs considerably 
more. In private high schools, 
four hundred or five hundred dollars tuition alone 
is not an unusual figure. Either amount is sev- 
eral times the annual cost per pupil in public 
schools. 

I doubt that an objective examination of the 
typical private school and the typical public school 
program would show that these differences in cost 
are matched by equivalent differences in quantity 
and quality of educational service. Graduates of 
public high schools make superior records when 
they go to colleges, such as Dartmouth. This is 
true even though college preparation is often the 
primary purpose of the private preparatory 
school. I say this, not to question either the costs 
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HAT does education cost America? In a 

budget of $20,000,000,000 for food, 
$10,000,000,000 for clothing, $7,000,000,- 
000 for luxuries. . . . what sum should be al- 
lotted to our schools? Should that sum be in- 
creased or decreased during the war? Either 
would involve important changes. What those 
changes would mean to America, both during 
and after the conflict, is here fully explained. 





or the programs of private schools, but to present 
a yardstick showing what many intelligent par- 
ents of means are ready to pay for the education 
of their own children. Against this yardstick 
typical public school costs are conservative. 

We have another measure of what public edu- 
cation might cost if it were generously financed. 
The NYA and the CCC have recently come into 
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the educational picture under Federal control and 
administration. To take care of only a fraction of 
out-of-school youth, these agencies were granted 
appropriations totaling $437,000,000 for the 1941 
fiscal year. The cost per youth on NYA projects 
ranges from three hundred and twenty to seven 
hundred and twenty dollars per year. The annual 
cost per enrollee in CCC camps, including three 
hundred and sixty dollars for wages, ranges from 
nine hundred and fifty to one thousand and fifty 
dollars. Allowing for all appropriate explana- 
tions for the differences between NYA, CCC, and 
ordinary high school work, we may still conclude 
that high school costs are comparatively low. 
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There is nothing mysterious about the low cost 
of public education. It is low because we have 
seldom spent generously for education and because 
we have often spent penuriously. The public 
school teacher’s salary in the United States has 
never averaged as high as fifteen hundred dollars 
a year—an amount readily commanded by a good 
stenographer after a few years’ experience. Even 
in large cities, the typical salary paid teachers is 
usually a fraction of what is earned by workers 
in other professions. 

In short, the cost of the public schools as com- 
pared with those of other educational agencies is 
modest. It is only the exceptional community that 
finances its schools at what may be termed a gen- 
erous level of expenditure. 

Third, let us study school expenditures from 
the point of view of what they buy. 

After extensive investigation, I am convinced 
that in the economic sense schools have really cost 
this country nothing. Public education has more 
than paid its own way. We now have substan- 
tially more to spend in this country, over and be- 
yond expenditures for public education, than we 
would have had if no public schools had been pro- 
vided for in the United States. 

These conclusions are based on authoritative 
economic theory and demonstrated economic fact. 
3riefly, the evidence as reported in Education 
and Economie Well-Being is as follows: 


(a) Edueation contributes to general occupational effi- 
ciency by keeping the paths of opportunity open to 
all and encouraging individual initiative; by provid- 
ing vocational and professional training that enor- 
mously increases efficiency. 


(b) Education contributes to economic efficiency by im- 
proving the intelligence and taste of millions of con- 
sumers. Consumer demand is the primary factor in 
determining the character and quality of production. 


(c) Economic efficiency and a high standard of education 
are always achieved concurrently. No nation in the 
world and no state in the United States has achieved 
high economic efficiency without providing for uni- 
versal education. 


(d) Nations and states that do not provide with relative 
adequacy for education never reach a high economic 
level. Such nations as the United States and Great 
Britain have increased their per capita income seven- 
fold in a century, a feat impossible without education. 


These are the conclusions of qualified econo- 
mists. They suggest that education is an indis- 
pensable ingredient of economic efficiency. Ex- 
penditure for education of the right kind is not a 
levy against an economy, but an investment—an 
investment that yields substantial returns. 

Fourth, let us study school costs from the point 
of view of what might be accomplished if generous 
expenditures were made for the right kind of edu- 
cation. This possibility opens a fascinating area 
of speculation. 
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The United States has done better by education 
than most countries. This is one of the reasons 
for our economic power today. It is none the less 
a fact that we have only just begun to glimpse 
the possibilities of education in an industria] 
democracy such as ours. We have never fully 
developed the most important of our resources, 
namely, our human resources. Only one-half of 
our ablest young people—those who score high 
both on aptitude tests and in school achievement 
—are able to complete their schooling. The most 
important cause of leaving school prematurely is 
lack of financial ability to meet the cost of staying 
in school or college. 

Three-fourths of our youths never receive any 
adequate occupational guidance or vocational 
training. Throughout most of the depression four 
million youths were neither in school nor em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. 

Forty-five per cent of our young men are being 
rejected for military service because of physical 
defects. Most of these rejections are due to 
physical defects that could have been prevented by 
proper health education and health services and 
that even now could be remedied if such services 
were provided. 

There are whole states, in fact whole sections, 
of the United States where it is exceptional for 
a child to get anything that can properly be called 
educational opportunity even at the elementary 
level. 

The full capitalization of human resources of 
all types through education—right in kind and 
amount—would pay enormous economic and g0- 
cial returns. Without delay we should refashion 
much of our existing education and should provide 
additional educational opportunity wherever it is 
lacking. Education should be concerned with the 
real needs of our culture—civic intelligence, 
economic efficiency (including definite prepara- 
tion for work), sound health and nutrition, wise 
use of leisure, and ethical character. These should 
be the foci of all education. 

No youth should ever leave school simply be- 
cause his family cannot finance his continuance. 
He should continue in school, at public expense 
whenever necessary, until he has completed the 
education and training that his talents and indus- 
try permit and society needs. 

No child should leave school until he is trained 
for a job and has a job, or until he can find a 
place where training is provided and where some 
hope of promotion is held out. 

No youth should ever be rejected for military or 
any other type of service because of preventable 
or remediable physical defects. 

Such a program would cost considerably more 
than we have ever spent for education. But it 
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would be a wise investment, justifiable solely on 
economic grounds, although emphasis on the eco- 
nomic effects of education does not by any means 
imply that the only contribution or even the most 
important contribution of education is in the 
material sphere. Education makes many returns 
of preponderant importance in the ethical and 
spiritual realm. These returns are over and above 
the economic ones. 

Fifth, let us consider the cost of public educa- 
tion in the light of conditions peculiar to the cur- 
rent war period. 

The overwhelming majority of citizens agree 
that we must achieve full military preparedness 
and victory with the utmost expedition. This will 
involve enormous expenditures and great increases 
in tax payments. What should we say about 
school costs in such a period? 

To begin with, let us consider the taxpayer. It 
is true that the taxpayer’s bill is heavy. Some 
sixteen and one-half billion dollars were collected 
by all units of government in the United States in 
the fiscal year 1941. The bill will doubtless be well 
over twenty billions in 1942. 

But it is also true that the tax bill is being 
paid out of a greatly increased national income. 
General economic recovery plus the stimulation of 
military expenditures has increased the number of 
persons employed as well as the average wage 
paid. The income of the nation’s people is no 
longer at a forty or fifty billion dollar level, as in 
the middle thirties. Rather, stated in dollars of 
1940 purchasing power, income was sixty-nine 
billions in 1939, seventy-six billions in 1940, and 
eighty-four billions in 1941. Stated in current dol- 
lars, income reached a ninety-five billion dollar 
rate well before the close of 1941. The probability 
is that prices as well as production will continue 
to rise and that the tax bills of the years just 
ahead will be paid out of a still further increased 
national income—one hundred billions or more. 

It is generally recognized 
that as incomes go up tax- 
paying ability increases 
more than proportionately. 
If a person’s yearly income 
increases from fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to three thou- 
sand, his ability to pay 
taxes more than doubles. 
In short, although the tax 
bill is up, the ability of the 
nation’s people to pay that 
bill is also up. 

These facts are pertinent 
to the problem of determin- 
ing school budgets. They 
do not justify the naive con- 
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clusion that our enormous war expenditures can be 
taken care of solely out of increased production and 
income. This will not be possible. They do suggest, 
however, that, assuming anything like a sound and 
equitable system of taxation, the United States is 
in a far better position today to meet a large tax 
bill than ever before in its history. 

The war bill will be enormous. Taxes will be 
heavy. All groups will need to make substantial 
sacrifices. But if war profiteering is prevented 
and the tax burden is widely and justly distrib- 
uted, it can be borne. The nation was never in a 
better position to bear such a load. 

Finally, what we do about education now and in 
the future depends upon how important we think 
education is. We find it possible to pay for things 
that we think are really important. Witness the 
enormous increases in public expenditure and tax- 
ation that we so readily shouldered when the fall 
of France showed that these expenditures were 
necessary. Witness the even greater expenditures 
that became a foregone conclusion the moment 
Pearl Harbor was attacked. 

The real question is whether we have the vision 
to see that education is more important for the 
well-being of the United States than ever before. 

Many of the weakest spots in our armor today 
are the direct outcome of failure in the past to 
maintain adequate educational facilities for all 
children and youth. We “economized” on voca- 
tional education in the 1930’s. As a result, millions 
of youths now lack the technical preparation for 
effective work in either war industries or the mili- 
tary services. The Federal government is hastily 
appropriating tens of millions of dollars to repair 
the damage. Nearly two million workers have re- 
ceived hurry-up vocational training under this 
Federal program in the last seventeen months. 

We should even now be planning and putting 
into preliminary operation the facilities and con- 
tributions education may make to the solution of 
postwar problems. Millions 
of young men and women 
will almost immediately be 
thrown out of work when 
peace comes. We cannot af- 
ford to fumble or ignore 
this problem. 

We should aim at nothing 
less than giving every 
youth appropriate training 
and acceptable employment 
—in private industry if 
possible but in public work 
if necessary. No service can 
make a more important con- 
tribution to this achieve- 
ment than education. 











Identification and 


Registration of Children 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT — Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 





ITH the declaration of war and the threat 
of danger nearer home, parents all over 

\ the country are taking stock of protective 
measures for their children and are asking re- 
peatedly: ““‘What else should we be doing?” From 
the letters that are coming to the Children’s Bu- 
reau it is obvious that they are particularly con- 
cerned with identification of their children in case 
of disaster. 

To some persons, though theoretically they ac- 
cept the possibility of an air raid, the thought 
that it may touch their children is unbearable, 
and they shy away from such words as “‘identifica- 
tion” and “casualty.” But most parents are will- 
ing to face facts, and not only willing but eager 
to be prepared for whatever may come. If it 
doesn’t come, so much the better. If it does, they 
want to be ready. 

All over the country parents, teachers, and civil 
authorities are asking “Why identification?” and 
“How shall they be identified?” The reason for 
identification of children is primarily to reunite 
them quickly with their families if they become 
separated. If a young child is lost or separated 
from his family during a raid or other catastro- 
phe, and if he has on his person certain identifying 
data, he can be readily reunited with his family. 
An older child in the same circumstances could 
normally supply the information himself, but, 
whatever his age, if he is injured he may not be 
able to give the information necessary to make 
possible the rapid notification of his parents. 
Further, if at some future time it should become 
necessary to move children from areas of great 
danger, the process would be facilitated if the 
children were already supplied with identification 
material and accustomed to wearing it. 

The “how” of identification has been given much 
thought, and many ways have been considered. 
The advantage of uniformity is obvious. What- 
ever method is selected, similar information 
should be found on the identification tags of all 
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children. This should include the child’s full name, 
the name of parent or guardian, the street, the 
city, and the state. If a numbering scheme is de- 
sired, inquiry should be made as to whether a 
national scheme of numbering has been adopted, 
In the meantime space may be left for the addi- 
tion of a serial number whenever assignment of 
numbers is made. Tags should be of light, inde- 
structible, and harmless material. They may be 
worn on the wrist, forearm, ankle, or neck as de- 
sired, though for the young child the forearm 
seems the most desirable place. 

No system is foolproof. The child may lose the 
tag or take it off. But here is a tangible way in 
which children can help—by obeying orders. We 
talk about teaching children to take responsibility. 
Here is a simple step in that direction, open to 
all children. 


sip BE complete, identification should be accom- 
panied with numbering and with the filing of 
additional material that cannot be put on a tag 
but would be necessary in case the home were de- 
stroyed or the parents could not be found. Plans 
are now being considered for a general registra- 
tion, but, in the meantime, should certain com- 
munities feel the need of identifying children by 
numbers, it is desirable that they conform to a 
uniform system of numbering for state and 
county. Such a system will be issued. 

There are those who feel that children wi!l be 
frightened by tagging and that a tag must be 
decorated or made to look like a piece of jewelry. 
This war is not a game, nor is it a pill to be sugar- 
coated. Children can accept facts without the 
“dressing up” often needed by adults. If parents 
and teachers accept identification as a simple 
experience, shared by everyone, children will ac 
cept the wearing of tags with no more ado than 
accompanies the wearing of shoes. The pattern 
of acceptance will depend on the emotional tone 
that parents and teachers bring to the situation. 
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N a time of total war and total defense, the 

total population of the country is subject to 

unusual nervous and emotional strains. Every- 
one needs recreation more than ever before. 
Soldiers and sailors on leave, workers in defense 
industries, families going about their everyday 
work in their homes and communities—all of them 
need increased opportunities for play, new outlets 
for self-expression off the job. And they need to 
be participants in recreation, not spectators. 
Nothing else can do so much to relieve the tension 
of war and maintain the nation’s mental health 
at the efficiency level. 

The great need in recreation is for leadership. 
There has been a tendency to put most of the stress 
on facilities and to neglect the fact that compe- 
tent leadership, the other half of the perfect 
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What Shei 


We Do Next? 


HIS article on the recreation needs of the 
community and ways in which these may 
be expanded is the sixth in the parent-teacher 
study course, “Defense Begins at Home.” 


© Harold M. Lambert 


MARK A. McCLOSKEY 


whole, is just as essential. Volunteer leadership 
can be excellent if it is strong and purposeful, 
but volunteer workers are inclined to be “scared 
off,” at times, by the specialized language of the 
professional worker in social, educational, or 
recreational fields. “I don’t know much about 
group work,” such a volunteer may say. “I’d like 
to do anything I can, but—’” 

Now let me show you how unnecessary such an 
attitude is. I am a group worker. I have been one 
for years. How did I get that way? I just went 
ahead and worked. I took children to the country. 
I camped out with them. I lugged them back and 
forth in trains. I played with them. I set up 
pageants. I ran clubs. I organized street games. 
I plagued the city hall about housing. I went to 
christenings and weddings and funerals. And 
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then I woke up one day and found out that I was 
a group worker—just like that! 

It is a highly rewarding type of work. Through 
the recreational activities already organized and 
operating as part of the national defense program 
we have learned lessons that both humbled and 
exalted us. We have learned that recreation actu- 
ally recreates. It recreates not only health, 
serenity, and effectiveness in work; it recreates 
human relations through kindness, comradeship, 
hospitality, and good will among all kinds and 
conditions of people. It recreates the America 
our forefathers dreamed of, in which all men may 
be as brothers. It is philanthropy with a small p 
—the kind of philanthropy that is really love of 
other people, a sharing philanthropy that is one of 
the finest things I have seen in the whole emergen- 
cy, and a thing that offers us hope that something 
good may come even out of a world-wide conflict. 


HE scope of the defense recreation program 

gives everyone an opportunity to volunteer for 
service and to exercise his talents and abilities 
in one of the most useful and most satisfying 
phases of the civilian defense effort. Parent- 
teacher associations have an unusual opportunity. 
In addition to cooperating with other agencies and 
groups in their communities in general planning 
and coordination of the programs, parent-teacher 
groups are in a position to help very materially in 
securing the wider use of school facilities and to 
provide the volunteer leadership which, under 
competent direction, can insure the development 
of an adequate program of activities. 

In many communities throughout the country, 
defense recreation committees have been organ- 
ized, usually as a part of local defense councils, 
under whose general guidance all local forces are 
marshalled for a unified drive toward meeting the 
recreational needs created by the war situation. 

The increase in our armed forces, with the sta- 
tioning of men in scattered localities throughout 
the country, presents an immediate and obvious 
opportunity for volunteer recreation service. 
Many of these localities were not affected directly 
by the expansion of the armed forces until war 
was declared. 

There are any number of services that can be 
provided for the men when they visit communities. 
Furnish them information about the resources of 
the town. Establish a local center that they can 
use as social headquarters. Make available ade- 
quate shower and sanitary facilities. Provide 
writing materials. Develop systematized plans for 
inviting them to church services and to home din- 
ners and other family gatherings. Provide oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing trips to points of interest. 
Organize dances, picnics, barbecues, and other 
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social events. Innumerable other activities might 
be listed, but those mentioned will indicate which 
have repeatedly proved popular with the men. 

The problem of recreation for industrial towns, 
where the situation has become aggravated be- 
cause of defense industries, is important to the 
morale of the war industrial forces and to their 
families. The normal types of recreation usually 
provided by schools, special park and recreational 
facilities, church rooms, and other private organ- 
ization quarters should be extended to meet the 
needs of the additional population. Schedules of 
recreational events should be adjusted so that 
defense industrial workers employed on odd shifts, 
as well as those who are working during the 
normal day shift, may participate. An effort 
should be made to have commercial recreational 
facilities also adjust their operating schedules so 
that all workers may have an equal chance to take 
advantage of them. A three-shift industrial com- 
munity must provide a three-shift social program. 

A worker’s morale is no better than that of his 
family. Normal living, including recreational 
opportunities, must be made possible for the wives 
and children of industrial workers. Special atten- 
tion should be given to programs for children in 
families where both parents are working and for 
children of preschool age. 


yyw range of recreation for various age and 
interest groups is practically unlimited. Any- 
one, therefore, who has a skill and can impart it to 
others may be a successful program leader in some 
field. Consider the variety of possibilities: ath- 
letics, ranging from highly organized games of 
football through swimming, boating, canoeing, 
life-saving, aquatic games, skating, and tennis to 
the simple activity of hiking; music, instrumental 
and choral; painting and sculpture; arts and 
crafts; stage, radio, and puppet shows; hobbies, 
such as photography, stamp collecting, and flower 
gardens; dancing—partners as well as instructors 
are needed; nature study, in which there is grow- 
ing interest; forum discussions and lecture pro- 
grams; social affairs, such as parties, picnics, 
barbecues, and boat trips; reading clubs; and 
library service, which might be organized in a 
recreation center or in a small community where 
there is no public library. 

A volunteer working either with established 
agencies or with newly formed groups can serve 
as a sponsor for playgrounds, visiting them, 
attending their special events, and reporting their 
needs; serve as a member of a parents’ council to 
safeguard standards on playgrounds, to raise 
money for equipment, to arrange community 
socials, and to advise the City Council; get use of 
vacant lots—private and public—and clear them 
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for play purposes ; devise ways to light play areas; 
make simple playground equipment, such as sand- 
boxes and seesaws ; conduct all kinds of games; 
prepare or build benches and seats for mothers 
and other spectators; develop backyard play and 
organize interfamily play groups; conduct classes 
in swimming, tennis, gymnastics, or archery; 
organize tournaments, coach teams, act as a 
referee, an umpire, or a judge; get the municipali- 
ty to build a swimming pool; build a pool by dam- 
ming a stream; build a pool for sailing boats; 
organize trips to beaches, parks, or ‘picnic areas; 
provide transportation; assist lifeguards; start 
fly-casting contests; set up day camps; teach 
children to cook out of doors; arrange to get 
children into private and public summer camps; 
prepare facilities for winter sports (flood tennis 
courts for skating and ice hockey; guard coasting 
streets and areas; secure permission to use private 
property for skating, coasting, and skiing; teach 
skiing or ice sculpture; help build ice boats; 
organize skating carnivals); lead and instruct 
craft groups in woodwork, weaving, carpentry, 
pottery, or needlework ; organize trips to historic 
or interesting centers; help children make kites 
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and conduct kite-flying contests; form hiking 
clubs, book clubs, or astronomy clubs; and provide 
and direct such entertainment as puppet shows, 
story-telling, dramatics, music festivals, magic 
demonstrations, and radio programs. 

An information service has great value. Volun- 
teer workers may collect and index catalogues, 
pamphlets, schedules and other informational 
material on recreation; prepare mimeographed or 
printed pamphlets on trips, tours, and housing 
facilities; arrange with community agencies for 
use by outside groups of meeting places and gym- 
nasiums, etc.; conduct information services on 
housing, tours, amusements, and other recreation- 
al activities; and conduct trips and tours. 

Organization work is vital. Committee members 
and secretaries who will serve faithfully are 
needed in almost every phase of a recreation 
program. Necessary agencies include: a central 
recreation committee; a county recreation com- 
mittee; hospitality, finance, and other administra- 
tive subcommittees; a liaison committee to serve 
as correlator between various public and private 
agencies and groups; a committee on space and 
facilities for recreation; committees on special 
interests, such as hobbies, music, lectures, and 
athletic clubs; committees on special events, such 
as Christmas, dance, carnival, track meet; and 
special organization and campaign committees for 
such groups and organizations as Boy and Girl 
Scouts, United Service Organizations, and so on. 

No matter with what organization, or for what 
activity, one enlists as a volunteer, the spirit and 
zeal brought to the task will in the final analysis 
be the measure of success. Now, more than ever, 
volunteer work can be a challenge and an adven- 
ture in contentment. Working as a responsible 
member of the community, the volunteer will 
know that he is doing his part to defend the home 
front and to make possible a better life for all the 
people. 

This is the American way. 


A Sound Program of Community Recreation 


Requires adequate facilities—community hall, library, and playground. 
Exacts excellent leadership and organization. 

Creates attitudes of tolerance, understanding, and cooperation. 

Relaxes the individual yet invigorates him—menially and physically. 
Educates participants through new ideas, inspirations, and skills. 
Aims at developing well-rounded personalities. 

Takes people away from their daily routines. 

Includes everyone of both sexes—young and old, rich and poor. 

Offers an opportunity to make new friends and to cultivate old ones. 
Needs the joint support of all individuals and groups. 


By Dr. R. W. KERNS, Extension Rural Sociologist, 
Pennsylvania-State College. (Reprinted from RECREATION) 
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CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


AR reaches out to touch every phase of 
\ \ / life in a nation. But the home circle is the 
group first touched and most deeply in- 
volved emotionally. War asks the home to give up 
that very precious heritage, its sons. For the 
future security of the world, war asks the family 
to give up its own immediate security. We must be 
far-seeing to understand the wisdom and rightness 
of these demands. We who have been reared in 
freedom and democracy do not enjoy war, but to- 
day we understand that we must wage it before we 
can again enjoy peace. 

If the family is the group most vitally affected 
by war, it is also the group that gives most gen- 
erously and cheerfully. Today parents are asking: 
What can we best do to serve our country in this 
time of crisis? What effort on our part is needed 
to bring this war to the speediest and most success- 
ful conclusion? 

The answer to this may range all the way from 
the sacrifice of sending a son into the service to the 
conservation of waste paper or the collecting of 
tinfoil. Each family answers the question in its 
own way. The degree of enthusiasm and endeavor 
that each family brings to the service of our coun- 
try may materially influence the length of the war. 
There are dozens of ways in which families may 
respond to the demands of our times. 

Instead of investing in fluctuating and uncer- 
tain markets, parents are putting what they can 
save into government bonds, both as a patriotic 
expression and as a safe investment. This is an 
excellent moment to teach children thrift as well 
as trust in their government by encouraging them 
to buy savings stamps rather than candy bars or 
gum. This year, instead of Christmas cards, some 
families gave government savings stamp books 
with one or two stamps for a starter. 

Thrift is a popular virtue in time of war, and 
we need not wait until we are rationed on clothing 
or food to begin to practice it. Already the family 
car has become something precious to be nursed 
into an honorable old age, and we are driving more 
slowly and carefully to save our tires. Perhaps 
this will not be such a hardship as at first it may 
seem. Slow and careful driving will decrease the 
shameful number of casualties caused every year 
by reckless driving. We deplore the loss of life 
caused by war. Can we not do something to offset 
this war loss by making civil life safer on our 
home-town streets? 

I am convinced that we shall soon find members 
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The Home and the War 


of families drawing closer together. For one thing, 
we shall be drawn together by simpler living. The 
family that had a servant last year may be without 
one now. The mother of such a family has a golden 
opportunity to bring her group closer together jn 
the healthy campanionship of shared activities and 
responsibilities. If she will, she can make each 
member of the family feel the importance of his 
or her personal contribution ; and even the son who 
is away at training camp or across the seas may 
be made to feel more closely and warmly a part of 
the family group than he did before a common 
danger threatened them. 

War has brought us the necessity of taking stock 
of our lives. As though we had an old ship to 
cleanse of barnacles for a new service, we can 
scrape away the unnecessary and unimportant 
activities. In place of the meaningless things, we 
are given the great opportunity of service to 
others. The Red Cross offers such an opportunity 
to every member of the family, and there are the 
Parent-Teacher Association and other organiza- 
tions through which the greatest and the least of 
us may find an avenue of proud usefulness. 


On great responsibility rests entirely with par- 
ents—the responsibility of keeping level heads 
and maintaining at least a semblance of calm and 
normal family life. We do not know how long the 
war will last or in what condition the world will 
be when it is over. We know only that the difficult 
task of making a better future will be the responsi- 
bility of our children. If we allow our homes to be 
dominated by the agitated voices of radio commen- 
tators from morning to night, or if we allow our 
own fears and distresses to destroy family secur- 
ity, we shall rear nervous and unhappy children 
for a world that will have great need of strong, 
calm men and women. 

The schools may explain to the children the 
ideology and the necessity of the war; but if at 
home they meet only fear, disloyalty, and dis- 
satisfaction with war’s material aspects the work 
of the schools will be useless. After this war we 
do not want a generation of embittered young 
people who scoff at ideals. We shall have great 
need of builders who are clear-sighted but who are 
inspired and strengthened by hope. A nation can 
receive no finer gift after a period of crisis and 
war than a generation of calm and fearless citizens 
who have learned from gallant parents how to be 
brave in the face of disaster. 
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Fear and Anger in 
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child. He is also troubled by fears. He is 

not angry out of sheer orneriness, nor does 
he find much fun in being afraid. He is struggling 
with a problem. 

In early infancy the baby can be frightened by 
concrete happenings, such as loud noises, sudden 
movements, sudden contacts, or sudden displace- 
ment. As the child grows older many situations 
that scared him at first no longer disturb him. 
But each new experience, each new venture into a 
world that grows bigger as the child grows older, 
may involve new fears, at least for a time. Indeed, 
the child never reaches the point where he feels 
himself completely the master. Even a mature 
adult who has reached the zenith of his power 
may be subject to fears concerning his ability to 
keep up the pace. Each stage of life has its own 
stresses. The person who has made good con- 
fronts hazards and uncertainties just as does the 
person who is still struggling. 

At all ages, fear of what may happen usually 
goes beyond the troubles that are likely to happen. 
In one of the writer’s studies, fourteen per cent 
of the children said they were afraid of being 
harmed by animals, but only two per cent reported 
that they actually had been harmed by animals. 


E VERY normal child is occasionally an angry 
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ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


Over fifty per cent said they sometimes or often 
worried about not being promoted in school, but 
over ninety-eight per cent were promoted at theend 
of the term. Mark Twain is reported to have said, 
“T have had many troubles in my life, but most of 
them never happened.” That saying tells the story 
of many of our fears. But that does not make 
fear any easier to bear. Most children are troubled 
by needless fears. 


Look for the Reason 


OME FEARS are quite easily traced to their cause. 
A child is bowled over by a dog and later is 
afraid of that dog and perhaps of other dogs. 
Some fears are harder to trace. One child had a 
bad scare when he was knocked down by an auto- 
mobile. That night, while he was still upset, he 
had a nightmare. After the nightmare he was 
afraid for the first time of being alone in the dark 
in his room. When a youngster once is afraid or 
insecure, new fears may arise. If a child is afraid 
of being alone in the dark, he may notice a creak- 
ing sound on the stairs and it may occur to him 
that something mysterious is coming up the stairs, 
perhaps to get him. He may think of.a burglar or 
a gorilla he has seen in a movie, or of a bogey or a 
corpse that someone has conjured up to scare him. 
Out of-the darkness and the night have come a 
host of new dangers. 
To relieve the child who is anxious or timid in 
a great many situations it is important to try to 
help him improve his role in the drama of daily 
family life. See to it that he can count on a certain 
amount of attention and sympathy. Irregularity 
and uncertainty as to what he can expect— 





OW, at a time when parents cannot always 
control their own fears and anxieties, 

the task of guiding children toward emotional 
adequacy is more vital than ever before. Fear 
and anger, the twin handicaps of emotional 
immaturity, must be met with understanding, 
patience, and wisdom, for in the direction of 
these three qualities lie the serenity and stabil- 
ity every parent desires for his boys and girls. 
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whether he will be noticed when dad comes home, 
whether his mother will be cross or preoccupied— 
are trying to a child’s sense of well-being. He 
needs the anchorage of secure human relation- 
ships as well as regular sleep and satisfying 
meals. 

If a child rightly or mistakenly feels that he 
doesn’t count for much with his elders, that they 
have no real affection for him, he is likely to be 
disturbed. Some children become apprehensive. 
Others become resentful. Some react with both 
anger and fear. 


The Sky Is Not Falling 


b>. EXAMPLE set by others is an important in- 
- fluence on children’s fears. There usually is a 
high degree of similarity between the fears par- 
ents have and those that disturb their children. 
[f father or mother shows fear of animals, of 
thunder and lightning, or fire, the children are 
likely to do the same. The extent to which the 
present war will affect children of preschool and 
elementary school age will depend not so much 
ipon the tragic happenings of war, unless these 
come to the very doorstep, as upon the degree of 
calm or anxiety shown by their parents. Parents 
cannot, of course, be expected to free themselves 
of all their fears. But sometimes, by taking 
thought, they can help matters. Adults should 
also abstain from playing upon a child’s fears in 
order to control him or to punish him. Threats 
of mysterious and uncanny happenings, of wild 
animals or burglars, or of abandonment are un- 
sporting, to say the least. 

Oftentimes children are scared by incidental 
mpressions, such as those received from movies 
or radio programs. But children who suffer severe 
after-effects, such as nightmares and marked 
‘nervousness,” also are likely to suffer from other 
troubles, quite apart from those due to the movies 
or the radio programs. No one has the right to 
prey on children’s anxieties by way of these forms 
of entertainment. However, if we were to get rid 
of all exciting movies, radio programs, horror 
magazines, and the like, it is not likely that there 
would be a sharp falling off in children’s fears. 
There are too many other influences in a child’s 
life that make for apprehension. 


What to Do? 


N TRYING to help a youngster who is afraid, it 
is important first to try to understand and to 
relieve disturbing conditions in his everyday life. 
[t is also possible to help him in specific ways. 
Little is accomplished by trying to talk a child out 
of his fears by telling him there really is no dan- 
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ger. Ridiculing the youngster, comparing him un- 
favorably with others, or forcing him into the 
feared situation is likely to do more harm than 
good. 

The most effective method of overcoming fear is 
to help the child to come to grips with the feared 
situation, to do something, to acquire skill or 
competence that helps him by degrees to master 
the situation. At the first level, perhaps, it wil] 
be helpful if the child simply has a chance to watch 
from a safe distance, seeing another person being 
examined by a doctor, or patting a dog. After a 
few trials with help, one child overcame his fear 
of a high place as he walked triumphantly across 
a board at a height of six feet. In one experiment 
an adult worked with thirteen children who at 
first were afraid to enter a dark room to retrieve 
a ball. They learned the location of the light at 
the far end of the room and how to handle the 
light. They learned to grope their way farther 
and farther through the darkness. After a few 
sessions each of the children unhesitatingly went 
into the dark room, turned on the light, and 
brought out the ball. 

One little girl was afraid of an imaginary dog. 
The mother then joined her in playing make- 
believe games with this dog. After a while the 
child was not afraid of the dog; she seemed to 
have mastered the fear. These are only a few ex- 
amples. Sometimes it is possible indirectly to build 
up confidence that enables a child to face things, 
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as when a child who shrinks from playing with 
others because he cannot run as fast or do as well 
in sports is helped to gain prestige in other ways. 


Frustration and Rage 


FEW WORDS now about anger. Anger arises 
A through thwarting or interference. The baby 
is angered by having his movements restrained, 
by delays in feeding or denial of desired comforts, 
and by his own inability to accomplish something, 
as when he tries to carry an object to his mouth 
and fails. As the child’s interests and activities 
expand with age, his anger may be aroused by any- 
thing that threatens to interfere with his plans or 
designs. 

The little child usually does not hesitate to give 
vent to his anger, but as he grows older there is 
a decline in violent expressions, such as crying, 
hitting, and tearing. As the more violent expres- 
sions of anger decline, other forms of expression 
take their place—little acts of stubbornness, mak- 
ing annoying sounds, wilfully refusing to get the 
point, making belittling remarks. Sometimes 
anger is expressed in phantasy, a child imagining 
himself sick or dead while others grieve that they 
have treated him so badly. In its more serious 
forms anger may be expressed through truancy, 
delinquency, and generally “bad” behavior. 

Although anger can never be completely elim- 
inated, there are many avoidable things that add 
to the irritating experiences of a child’s life, such 
as needlessly unhandy clothes, duties that overtax 
his ability, and frequent nagging and fault-find- 
ing. As they grow older, children have many occa- 
sions for anger in connection with their efforts to 
be independent and do things on their own, such 
as feeding themselves or going unaccompanied to 
school and other places. Anger often arises 
through interference with the child’s desire to do 
things in his own way—in mowing the lawn, for 
example, or setting the table or washing dishes— 
when his way really gets the job done quite well. 

A sharp order, spoken in an accusing tone, may 
only provoke stubbornness when a mild request 
would do much better. Being needlessly interfered 
with, being bossed at every turn, or being called 
upon to perform futile acts over and over again 
(such as having to write a misspelled word five 
hundred times) likewise is irritating. 

A child is likely to show more anger if there 
are many adults (however loving) in the house- 
hold, or if he is nandled in inconsistent ways. He 
resents, for example, being scolded for acts that 
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on other occasions have been regarded with amuse- 
ment. Too, he is likely to become angry if he is 
tired or physically below par. Many youngsters, 
like many adults, are especially subject to anger 
when they are hungry. It is a good rule never to 
start an argument right before breakfast or a 
quarrel right before supper. When everyone con- 
cerned has a little food in his stomach the argu- 


ment, if it must take place, is not likely to be so 
bitter. 


You Can’t Always Tell 


IOLENT ANGER sometimes is provoked by what 

seems to be a trifling cause. A mild reproof 
may set off rage if it comes as the last straw in a 
long series of annoyances. Again, what seems to 
be a little thing may mean much to the youngster. 
Thus, a child flew into a rage when told that he 
couldn’t listen that evening to a certain radio 
program. The puzzled father then learned that 
during the entire day the youngster had carried 
on make-believe activities centered on this pro- 
gram and heading toward the coming episode of 
the evening. In other words, the refusal meant 
not simply the loss of fifteen minutes of listening 
but the collapse of a big set of plans. 

In dealing with an angry child it is important, 
as far as possible, first to ask: What lies back of 
this outburst? Why did that set him off? By so 
doing we may find ways of helping ourselves or 
helping the child to avoid the need for anger next 
time. Again, it is well to try not to meet anger 
with anger—a rule that is difficult to follow. 
Don’t try to outshout an angry person. Don’t 
bring up reminders of old faults and grudges that 
have nothing to do with the present situation. If 
the child seems to be in the wrong but to some ex- 
tent has a just grievance, admit as much—it won’t 
make him harder to handle in the long run. Fre- 
quently a child’s ire about one matter can be re- 
duced by finding an occasion to praise his success 
in another matter. 

Perhaps it would be easier to observe these 
rules if we remember that anger is not shown out 
of pure deviltry. It is a way of meeting a problem 
that should, if possible, be solved in a better way. 
Besides, anger, like pain and fear, is exhausting. 
Sometimes it may be just the right thing to rear 
up on one’s hind legs and explode with wrath. 
But usually anger, especially of the sort that lin- 
gers, simply consumes energy, adding to the bur- 
den of one’s own life and to the discomfort of 
the lives of others. 
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al Parent-Teacher to give some reminiscences 

of the early days of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, and especially of the first two Con- 
gresses, those of 1897 and 1898. As a close friend 
of Mrs. Theodore Birney, founder of the National 
Congress of Mothers, I find in looking backward 
that she kept me so busy aiding her in various 
ways that what I have to relate will probably 
sound more or less like autobiography. For this, 
however, I shall not apologize, as it was my good 
fortune to be so intimately associated with the be- 
ginnings of this notable movement that I was able 
to be a close observer of all that occurred. 


| HAVE been asked by the editor of the Nation- 
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“T Heard Them Promise” 


BY JANET T. RICHARDS 


Living at the time in Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
as near neighbors on the same street, Mrs. Birney 
and I naturally saw much of each other. I wel] 
remember one winter day early in 1896, when she 
called upon my mother to consult her about her 
great idea of starting a movement in behalf of 
what she called “child culture.” I remember en- 
tering the room just as they were discussing the 
possibility of financing such a movement. Where- 
upon, knowing Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst as 
a noted benefactress of children—she had financed 
the first kindergartens in Washington—I sug- 
gested to Mrs. Birney that she write to Mrs, 
Hearst for an interview. As it happened, Mrs. Bir- 
ney had already committed herself to the idea of en- 
listing the interest of another person; this effort, 
however, was not successful, and Mrs. Birney did 
succeed later not only in seeing Mrs. Hearst but 
in enlisting her full cooperation. It should never 
be forgotten that Mrs. Hearst financed the first 
two Congresses by a generous contribution (up- 
ward of $16,000) and was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the society when it was incorporated. In 
May 1896 the Biennial Convention of Women’s 
Clubs was held in Louisville, Kentucky. I attended 
as a delegate, and by request of Mrs. Birney I 
carried with me a formal statement of the objects 
and organization of the new society and an urgent 
invitation to the women of the convention to at- 
tend the first Congress of Mothers, to be held in 
Washington in February 1897. (Mrs. Henrotin, 
president of the Biennial, at that time had already 
been informed of this statement.) 

By request of Mrs. Hearst, Mrs. Birney had 
arranged to have me read this announcement and 
invitation to the Biennial at one of its largely at- 
tended sessions. Thus I became unconsciously the 
herald to the women of America of the new and 
entirely original organization destined to evolve 
into the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The adoption of the new name is quite another 
story, in which I had no part; but I have fully 
realized through the years that it was a most wise 
and helpful change, appealing as it did to the co- 
operation of both parents and teachers all over 
our broad land. 

To return to the first Congress, held in 1897, 
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ODAY the Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation is a mighty organization 
with a great and ever-growing mem- 
bership. Yet it was only forty-five 
years ago that, quietly and without 
fanfare, a little band of mothers 
met to create and execute, with 
strength and dignity, the plan for 
its forerunner, the first Congress 
of Mothers. Among those present at 
this unforgettable first gathering 
was Janet T. Richards, who here 
generously offers us a share in her 


treasured memories of the occasion. 





whose forty-fifth anniversary we now celebrate, 
I well remember that the opening meeting was 
held in the large ballroom of the Arlington Hotel 
in Washington. Having been invited by Mrs. Bir- 
ney to act as official reader and factotum in the 
way of backstage work, I arrived at the hall bright 
and early on Monday morning and was greatly 
interested in watching the onrush of attendants 
at this initial assemblage. Within the first hour it 
became evident that the ballroom was entirely in- 
adequate to the size of the assemblage; literally 
hundreds of persons were turned away. Needless 
to say, this was due to the excellent press that had 
heralded the new idea and its objects for weeks 
in advance. It became evident after the first day’s 
meeting that a larger hall must be found, and the 
Congress moved to the large assembly room of the 
First Baptist Church at the corner of Sixteenth 
and O Streets, where the remaining sessions were 
held. I have now in my possession the program 
of that first Congress, including papers by emi- 
nent women and men of the period. Their titles 
Make very interesting reading today. 

As the delegates assembled, I caught sight of 
a person who at that time was a familiar figure 
at public gatherings—Dr. Mary Walker, fully at- 
tired in trousers and long Prince Albert coat, with 
a high silk hat held in the most gentlemanly man- 
ner above her right shoulder! (Dr. Walker, it 
may be necessary to explain to this generation, 
was a famous pioneer feminist whose eccentrici- 
ties of dress, as they were then considered, caused 
widespread comment. For distinguished service 
during the Civil War Dr. Walker received a 
major’s commission in the United States Army, a 
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life pension, and a medal for bravery on the 
field.) 

As I was not officially connected with the move- 
ment, I had no personal touch with the progress 
of the organization during the following year until 
the convening of the second Congress, which took 
place in the week of May 1, 1898. This was the 
week of the Battle of Manila Bay and the opening 
of the Spanish-American War. 


— in the movement having grown by such 
leaps and bounds, it was necessary to hold the 
second Congress in our largest auditorium, which 
at that time was Albaugh’s Opera House. It was 
later known as Chase’s Theater. It has now been 
replaced by the new Department of Commerce. 
Again I was invited by Mrs. Birney to act as offi- 
cial reader and, in addition, to appear on the pro- 
gram as one of the speakers. To this I demurred, 
being unmarried, but when Mrs. Birney urged me 
to speak on “Other People’s Children,” a subject 
she said she had often heard me discuss, I decided 
to extend the title to “Other People’s Children 
from the Viewpoint of an Observant Spinster.” 
Although my paper contained some pretty hard 
hits on children that I considered ill trained, it 
also contained an appeal to the parents in the audi- 
ence to establish the single standard of morality 
for boys and girls. It may be said in passing that 
we were still in the Victorian age, and there was 
very little just criticism to be leveled at the young 
girls of the period; hence my appeal was princi- 
pally for the “dear boys.” 

Another incident of the Congress that I recall 
with pleasure was the presence in the audience 
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at one of the large evening meetings of our then 
Minister from China, the popular and humorous 
Wu Ting-Fang. Because of his colorful native 
costume, a bright cherry-colored skirt and a blue 
embroidered upper coat, Mr. Wu was a bright ob- 
ject in the audience. Upon observing him, Mrs. 
Birney said to me, “Please go down and persuade 
Mr. Wu to come to the platform.” I hurried down 
the aisle, and finding him in an end seat I per- 
suaded him to accompany me to the stage. “But,” 
he protested, “you must not ask me to spick.” Not 
being the presiding officer, I made no promises; 
but as we ascended the platform he was greeted 
by such hearty rounds of applause that Mrs. Bir- 
ney rightly judged that the audience wished to 
hear from him. So in due time she presented him 
for a “few remarks.” He stepped forward, and 
with a mischievous glance at me he said, “When 
my friend, Miss Richards, spotted me in the audi- 
ence” (it was one of his fads to learn how to use 
bits of American slang) “she came down and said 
to me, ‘Mrs. Birney wants you to sit on the plat- 
form.’ And when I objected that I didn’t know 
anybody there, she said ‘Oh yes, you can sit close 
to me’” (laughter) “ ‘and I will tell you all about 
it.’ But I said I know nothing about this Society, 
whereupon Miss Richards said, ‘But you do know 
and approve of the proper training of children by 
well-trained mothers.’ Oh yes, I said, if that is the 
object I think this is the best Woman’s Society I 
ever heard of!” (Laughter). Mr. Wu then gave a 
most interesting and entertaining talk on woman’s 
place in the world and the proper training of 
children. Naturally his talk was the hit of the 
evening and was received with great applause. 





_ incident of the second Congress that 
created quite a flurry in the press was a mo- 
tion proposed by a sympathetic Quaker delegate 
that the Congress send resolutions of condolence 
to the Queen Regent of Spain (mother of the 
young King Alfonso) for the deaths of so many 
men and boys in the Battle of Manila Bay. Need. 
less to say, this resolution was promptly tabled by 
the more or less indignant delegates, who quickly 
perceived the impropriety of sending condolences 
to the head of a government with which we were 
at war. I am happy to record, however, that in the 
remarks made against the resolution there was an 
entire lack of bitterness toward the unfortunate 
people of Spain. 

Lack of space prevents elaboration of the nota- 
ble objects and achievements of these first two 
Congresses for the promotion of “child culture,” 
as the story of the eminent speakers who partic- 
ipated and the high purposes they sponsored 
would furnish material for another article. 

It is of course unnecessary even to mention the 
ever-growing and most beneficial influence now 
known as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Great has been the prosperity of the 
movement financed in its early days by Mrs, 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst and inspired and 
launched by Mrs. Theodore Birney. 

I cannot close without mentioning also the work 
of Mrs. Birney’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur A. _ 
Birney, to whose efficient and sympathetic coop- 
eration in the preliminary work of the movement 
its ultimate success was largely due. She ig re- 
membered with warm regard by all who honor the 
Founders of the National Congress today. 





The First Board of Managers of the Congress, 1897 
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OUT OF THE PAST 


LUCY WHEELOCK, Principal Emeritus, Wheelock School 


ISS WHEELOCK was the first speaker at the third National Congress 

of Mothers. At that time she was president of the International Kinder- 
garten Association, and her theme, as reported by the Washington Evening 
Star, was ‘‘Froebel’s Textbook for Mothers.” The esteem in which Miss 
Wheelock was held by that earliest Congress of Mothers has not lessened 
with the years. Rather, it has ripened into a friendship whose abiding quality 
and strength are well reflected in this article commemorating past days. 


of the Kindergarten, issued a call to the 

women of Germany, asking them to form a 
Mutterbund that should cooperate with him in 
promoting this new system of child education. 
The resulting society was, I believe, the first 
mothers’ association ever formed. Froebel saw 
the close connection between the home and the 
school. He called the home “the sanctuary of 
humanity.” 

In his Education of Man, published in 1826, he 
described the educational process as including 
three stages of growth—childhood, boyhood, and 
early manhood. Of these, he declared, childhood 
is the most important, for it lays the foundation 
of later life. Whether the individual is to be 
instructive or destructive, social or antisocial, 
is determined by his earliest beginnings. Educa- 
tion that will make him a good and useful member 
of society depends on the cooperation of mothers 
and teachers. 

The teachings of Froebel were prominently 
recognized in the various movements to which 
they gave birth. Kindergartners and elementary 
school teachers, accordingly, tried to keep in close 
touch with the mothers of their pupils and with 
community needs. In the early days of the kin- 
dergarten a teacher devoted her afternoons to 
cooperative visits in her pupils’ homes. And out 
of this practice there grew the epoch-making reali- 
zation that not only the immediate needs of the 
child but the larger interests of society are served 
by the cooperation of home and school. 

Such cooperation began to be recognized as the 
master key to social betterment. Robert A. Woods, 
who envisioned a crusade to establish a better 
social order in America through closer and more 
friendly contacts with the dwellers in the con- 
gested areas of our towns and cities, declared that 
the kindergarten teacher is the best possible 
social worker; she is a welcome visitor in every 
home, he said, because she is the children’s friend. 
Professor Arnold Gesell, too, has pointed out that 
the need for parental instruction and preparental 


|: the year 1840 Friedrich Froebel, the founder 
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enlightenment can best be met by the kinder- 
gartner. Of the kindergarten itself he says, “Its 
outer door opens into the homes of the people and 
its inner door into the elementary school, in which 
each year some three million children are re- 
cruited.”” Moreover, it was early recognized that 
the Americanization of the foreign home can best 
be accomplished by the kindergartner. 

The significant value of the kindergarten, then, 
was not long in making itself apparent. And as 
kindergartens were gradually made an integral 
part of the public school system, mothers’ meet- 
ings found a place on every teacher’s program. 
Conferences on matters of discipline led to a 
better understanding of individual children and of 
the problem child. In the pioneer period, also, 
there were associations in many churches. 


INCE ALL these groups were working toward the 

same end—the good of the child—a national 
organization seemed indicated; and so, in 1897, 
there was formed the National Congress of 
Mothers, which has grown into the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The early leaders 
of this organization may well be honored today 
by all who work to bring the home and the school 
into closer cooperation, for they created a great 
folk movement that has valiantly borne its part 
in upholding the welfare of children at all age 
levels. Its cooperation with the kindergarten 
movement, to mention only one of its many activi- 
ties, has resulted in teaching many young girls 
something of the needs of childhood, of the duties 
and responsibilities of motherhood, and of the 
blessings and beauty of child nurture. Nothing 
that concerns the welfare of a child or the welfare 
of a home has ever been a matter of indifference 
to the Parent-Teacher Association. 

In this darkest period in our history we face 
the New Year with courage and faith because we 
are working together to make America victorious. 
We have faith in our vision of an America that 
shall preserve its ideals of life, liberty, and hap- 
piness for all. 
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clouds of war, children and the years of child- 
hood become increasingly precious. We want 
these years to be happy years for children. We 
feel, somehow, that a little child has an inherent 
right to happiness shadowed as little as possible 
by the storms that rage about him. But we also 
want this period to be one in which the child can 
lay foundations for building the strength, the 
skill, and the courage 
he will need for fac- 
ing, undaunted, a 
challenging and diffi- 
cult world. In play, 
the ancient and prin- 
j cipal activity of early 
childhood, we _ find 

avenues through 

which we can pro- 


|: A world darkened by gigantic, overhanging 





Armstrong Koverts 


H. 





gress toward this objective. The essence of play 
lies in the fact that it consists of activities in 
which the child engages “just because he wants 
to.” Play hours may therefore be very happy 
hours. But play activities also constitute develop- 
mental experiences through which the child has 
the opportunity to become a strong, well-adjusted 
personality, capable of meeting life’s inevitable 
problems with constructive composure. 
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To Play We Go 





ETHEL KAWIN 


Each little boy and girl tends to play, at any 
given period, in those areas or activities in which 
he is growing or developing most at that time. 
If adults are to understand and to make construc- 
tive provision for the play activities of children, 
they must know what types of growth and devel- 
opment are characteristic of each age of child- 



















hood. Wisely chosen play materials will provide 
a “well-balanced diet” of toys to meet the current 
needs, interests, and abilities of the child for 
whom they are selected.* 

It is equally important that parents understand 
the ways in which play materials can contribute 
to the development of strength and skill, to the 
building of good habits, and to the mental, emo- 
tional, and social development of the child. This 
article, then, suggests some of the ways in which 
toys can contribute to the growth of the preschool 
child. 


Play and Personality Development 


SYCHOLOGISTS and educators have for some time 
realized that the dominant trends of an individ- 
ual’s personality are established in the very early 





*In the National Parent-Teacher for November 1940, and also in her book, 


The Wise Choice of Toys (University of Chicago Press, 2d edition, 1938), 
the author has suggested lists of toys that meet the developmental needs of 
children of preschool age. 
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years of life. If the patterns established during 
the child’s preschool years lay the foundation for 
a wholesome, well-adjusted personality, no large 
reconstruction is necessary in later years. The 
process of developing such a personality is a slow 
and gradual one; the traits that go to make it up 
cannot be taught entirely by precept or imparted 
as knowledge. Such qualities as self-reliance, in- 
dependence, honesty, initiative, courage, courtesy, 
and thrift represent habitual ways of reacting to 
situations. Like all habits, they must be developed 
through constant practice in real situations. Just 
as we acquire skill in typewriting or in tennis by 
actually typewriting or playing tennis, so we 
acquire personality traits by living through actual 
situations in which we behave in certain ways. 
Play occupies most of the child’s waking hours 
during the years when his basic behavior patterns 
and fundamental personality traits are being es- 
tablished. During the years from two to six the 
child’s development is more dependent upon the play 
materials available to him than at any other age 
period. Sometimes these years are designated as 
“the age of toys.” If one observes the preschool 
youngster carefully, one will find that his whole 
personality is expressed in his play. Thus play 
offers an excellent opportunity for guiding his de- 
veloping personality in those directions which 
make for good adjustment and satisfactory living. 


The Promotion of Strength and Skill 


CTIVITY is an innate, biological urge, and the 
need for it is an outstanding characteristic of 
early childhood. Opportunities for abundant phys- 
ical activity—much of it out of doors—should be 
provided. Vigorous play that exercises the “large 
muscles” is encouraged by balls, swings, walking- 
boards, scooters, kiddie kars, wagons, toy auto- 
mobiles, tricycles, roller skates, and countless 
other toys for both indoor and outdoor—but 
especially outdoor—use. 

Learning to use his hands skillfully is also very 
important for the preschool child. Playing with 
blocks, picture puzzles, and peg-boards, learning 
to hammer nails, cutting with scissors—these and 
a great many other activities that develop motor 
control and coordination have valuable functions 
during this period of development. It is important 
to remember that most of our basic motor skills 
have been completely established by the age of 
five or six. The new skills that we acquire there- 
after consist chiefly in extension, improvement, 
and refinement of the basic ones. 

Through the play activities of infancy and the 
preschool years the child explores his environ- 
ment and masters his own bodily activities. With 
the body control thus acquired he gains an increas- 
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t the child under school age, toys are the 
tools of life. They furnish his experi- 
ences; they go with him to his outdoor play; 
they open to him the world of arts, crafts, and 
mechanical skills. This article, the sixth in 
the study course ““How We Grow,” offers valu- 
able help in the selection of play materials. 





ing control over his physical environment. 

The boy or girl who can run, jump, climb, ham- 
mer nails, sew, weave, and so on, has valuable 
resources for adjusting to his environment. Such 
activities build both physical and mental health, 
because the mutual adjustment of one’s self and 
one’s environment is the essence of mental health. 
The individual who is able to meet the demands of 
his environment, at the same time making the en- 
vironment satisfy his own basic needs, is the per- 
son who can get on successfully in the world. 

Our environment is social, of course, as well as 
physical. Strength and skill help children in ad- 
justing to both of these aspects of their world. 
Being able to do what other children can do helps 
a child to feel secure and adequate in his rela- 
tions with them. These abilities give him a tool 
with which to make effective social contacts with 
his fellows. 


Habits and Character Traits 


ee US consider a few of the concrete ways in 
which wisely chosen toys and play activities 
help to build desirable habits and character traits. 

Every mother knows how hard it is to train 
youngsters in habits of orderliness and cleanli- 
ness, but certainly toys afford some of the finest 
opportunities for doing so. Each child should have 
some place—a box or some shelf space—in which 
to keep his or her own toys in an orderly, neat ar- 
rangement. Since habits are formed only through 
practice, providing the place is merely the first 
step. The youngster must become accustomed to 
keeping his playthings in order in the space desig- 
nated. By the age of four or five, if training has 
begun during his “toddler” days, he may be ex- 
pected to keep his own toys neatly put away. We 
should not ask him to put each toy away as he 
finishes using it; this may interrupt the free flow 
of play and inhibit spontaneity. It should, how- 
ever, be taken for granted that when he has fin- 
ished playing he will see that all the toys are re- 
placed in their proper spaces. Likewise, it should 
be his responsibility to make tidy the place in 
which he has been playing if any disorder has 
resulted. Failure to accept these responsibilities 
should be met by his being deprived, for a brief 
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period, of the play materials he has neglected to 
take care of. 

Self-control is strengthened by many types of 
play. For example, when the young child begins to 
build with blocks he soon discovers that he cannot 
construct a tower or an arch with impulsive, un- 
controlled movements. Successful construction de- 
mands quiet self-control. Little children playing 
together soon learn that if they are to get along 
together each must accept the principles of shar- 
ing and of waiting his turn. This is an important 
foundation in all human relationships. 

The ability to face difficulties is an essential 
part of character and personality development for 
all of us. In his daily play the young child faces 
problems on every hand. The train he is pulling 
along the floor may become caught behind a table; 
the tower of blocks he is building may fall; the 
piece he is trying to fit into a picture puzzle may 
not be easily adjusted. Every time he encounters 
an obstacle he is challenged by a difficulty that 
must be faced, and there is an opportunity to see 
how he meets it. 

The youngster’s first attempts to solve such 
problems are not, of course, likely to indicate 
thoughtful consideration of the difficulty or careful 
planning of a solution. Both the way he responds 
to his problem and the type of behavior he repeats 
until it becomes characteristic of him are of 
tremendous consequence. Wise parents will en- 
courage his efforts to face the problem calmly and 
to solve it for himself. They may help him to an 
understanding of the difficulty, but they will re- 
frain from removing obstacles that are within the 
child’s power to overcome, so that he will grow 
up expecting to face and solve his own difficulties. 


Mental and Emotional Development 


HILDREN learn through play. Most of the learn- 
ing of infancy and early childhood is inciden- 
tal—that is, it results from spontaneous experi- 
ence rather than from any conscious intention. 
The chief evidences of mental growth in an infant 
or in a young child are found in his responses to 
the stimulations offered by his surroundings. The 
skill of a child in block construction, the intricacy 
of the puzzles he can solve, the form and com- 
plexity of his drawings, his actions with the doll 
he plays with—these, and any number of other 
types of play activity, reveal the child’s mental as 
well as his physical development. 

Boys and girls of preschool age explore their 
world largely through imitation. By the time they 
are four or five, youngsters revel in housekeeping 
toys, simple stores, farm sets, toy telephones, and 
all those varied and fascinating playthings with 
which they can imitate and dramatize the world 
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of the grown-ups about them. And all the time 
they are learning. Toys that stimulate the chilg 
to exercise his rapidly developing mental powers 
will facilitate his mental growth. 

Play activities also furnish excellent experiences 
for the emotional training of children. Toys that 
give them an ample outlet for expression of their 
interests and energies may serve as a wholesome 
means of release for pent-up feelings and emo. 
tional “moods.” This is especially true of play 
materials in the arts and the crafts. 

The late Harriet Johnson, who had a rare and 
deep understanding of children, wrote this in her 
book Children in the Nursery School: 


It may sound pretentious to speak of art in con. 
nection with the work of little children, whatever 
form it takes. I think of it in those terms when it 
is a spontaneous expression in language, in color, 
in arrangement of material, with a definite play 
element and when it seems to bring some sort of 
emotional, affective satisfaction to the child.* 


This desire for self-expression is very deeply 
rooted, and it appears to be almost universal, 
Children should be given raw materials for use in 
creative expression as soon as they are past the 
simple motor play of infancy. Crayons and paper 
may be placed on the toy shelves by the time a 
child is two years old, or even a little earlier. His 
drawings are a form of language for the child 
and serve as an important outlet for his ideas and 
his feelings. Finger-painting and painting with 
large brushes are joyous creative experiences for 
the young child, in which his personality finds 
free and satisfying expression. 

Closely akin to drawing and painting is model- 
ing. One may begin with a manufactured substi- 
tute for clay; such a substitute is usually satisfac- 
tory for two- and three-year-olds. Clay itself, 
with a good board on which to work, is usually 
preferable for youngsters of four years and older, 
because it makes possible a product that the child 
may keep and play with or cherish for a time. 


Social Development 


LAY IS social behavior.” This is quoted from 

one of the White House Conference reports, 
and it is not an overstatement. Through play chil- 
dren learn the basic patterns of social relation- 
ships. Few persons realize that by the time a 
child is four years old practically all the basic 
types of social reaction have made their appear- 
ance in his behavior. A group of children of this 
age is capable of participating in truly social play | 
—play that involves a common project, such as 
building a house or a farm “set-up” with their 
*New York: John Day Co., Inc. Quoted by permission. 
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blocks, or playing a game that requires simple 
group formation. 

The preschool child develops this ability for 
social participation very gradually, however. The 
two-year-old is as likely to play alone, with ma- 
terials, as he is to play with other children. Very 
small children frequently prefer not to play with 
more than one child at a time, and groups of no 
more than three are quite commonly preferred by 
many youngsters until the age of six or seven. 
Children should be given many opportunities for 
play with other children all through the preschool 
years, but adults should not try to force young- 
sters into social situations of a form and size not 
yet welcome to them. 

As a matter of fact, the little child’s resource- 
fulness in keeping himself amused all by himself 
is something to be retained, if possible, as he 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 





Block City 


What are you able to build with your blocks? 
Castles and palaces, temples and docks. 
Rain may keep raining, and others go roam, 
But I can be happy and building at home 
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grows older and learns to enjoy the companion- 
ship of others. Just as a rhythm of activity and 
rest meets a basic personality need, so should the 
ability to be alone bring its satisfactions as truly 
as does the ability to participate with others. 

One cannot in the present day think of imitative 
play or of the social value of play without wonder- 
ing about war toys for little boys and girls. Many 
of us have always urged that war toys—soldiers, 
guns, and the like—should not be included among 
children’s play materials. Guns are dangerous for 
children. Furthermore, it seems reasonable to 
think that the use of toy weapons and play imita- 
tive of war practices may encourage warlike be- 
havior patterns in growing boys and girls. With 
the wealth of socially constructive play activities 
available, there seems to be no justification for 
furnishing children with play materials of an in- 
herently destructive nature. In the 
face of our world situation and our 
recognition of children’s imitative 
tendencies, it seems impossible to 
keep youngsters from playing “war” 
today. But we can still discourage 
such forms of play by choosing con- 
structive play materials. Let us not 
forget that we are fighting in the hope 
of terminating war as a method of 
settling disputes among men. It is 
our fervent prayer that by the time 
today’s little children shall have 
reached manhood and womanhood 
force will have yielded to saner meth- 
ods of solving mankind’s problems. 
In guiding their play activities, let 
us give preference to patterns of 
social relationship upon which that 
new, bright day may be built. Let us 


select playthings with that day in 
mind. 





Looking Forward 


When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 

. And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys. 


ROBERT LoOvuIS STEVENSON 
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Shcse We 


JOHN A 


IXTH in the series interpreting the recent 
findings of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, this article offers a sound basis for 
the building and checking of the sacred loyal- 
ties on whose preservation depends the fate 
not only of democracy but of mankind itself. 





for and appreciation of talent, training, 

character, and excellence in all fields of 
socially useful endeavor; the obligation and right 
to work; the supremacy of the common good; and 
the obligation to be socially informed and intel- 
ligent. 

It is very easy to inventory desirable virtues 
but very difficult to insure that a given individual 
will acquire or retain them. Moreover, whatever 
is to be achieved by an individual must be first 
conceived in his mind and later purposed in his 
heart. Pedagogues have mastered the art of in- 
struction. We claim competence in teaching verbal 
mastery of concepts, visions, and ideals of desir- 
able behavior. We are not so sure of our com- 
petence to induce purposes or to produce behavior 
that reflects our fine ideals. Our best successes 
have resulted from repetitious presentation of 
ideas reinforced by appeals to feeling, illustrative 
examples, and marshaling of contributory facts 
and evidence. But, having taught moralities ver- 
bally, we are still faced with the problem of per- 
suading the individual to carry his ideals over 
into his conduct, of arousing loyalty to his ideals. 

Loyalty is associated most often with human 
relationships. One is not loyal to inanimate things. 
The feelings men have for dumb animals, although 
truly strong and substantial, are not ordinarily 
described as loyalties. Our loyalties occupy an 
inner shrine, and they are directed toward those 
things that we treasure most (country, home, 
treasured human connections and associations) . 


Ake free man is loyal to: the ideal of respect 


Freedom Comes First 


F, THEN, we could build into the lives of our 
children, our families, our neighbors, and our 
citizens traits that would most enhance their serv- 
ice, their influence, and their value, what would 
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. SEXSON 


we choose for them? If we could make a social 
order after our heart’s desire, what would char- 
acterize such an order? Our answer to the first 
question begins with a demand that our ideal 
citizen shall be a free man. All down through 
the ages, men have recognized that the full blos- 
soming of the human spirit is contingent upon an 
inner realization of human worth, a consciousness 
that men are of more value than the earth upon 
which they live; more precious than food, cloth- 
ing, or material possessions; more precious than 
anything they may produce; more important than 
any institution they may support. Even “the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” 

This is the sound foundation of our loyalties. 
Any. individual who realizes and appreciates his 
own worth will treasure his own integrity, protect 
his own reputation, nurture his own good char- 
acter, and identify himself with human com- 
panions of high quality. A man builds loyalties 
that are consistent with his appraisal of his own 
worth. Men who hold a low estimate of them- 
selves, men who will permit themselves to be 
made the slaves of a state, a party, a habit, or an 
association, of whatever character, are deficient 
in their loyalty to high ideals. They are ready and 
willing to tolerate vice, crime, intolerance, in- 
justice, hatred, cruelty, and unsocial behavior. 
They seek association and identification with in- 
dividuals and institutions that, like themselves, 
do not place a high value on their worth. They 
do not seek distinction through expression of their 
best qualities and abilities in socially valuable 
service. They do not recognize or accept the 
axioms of human association evolved through 
centuries of human experience and proved by in- 
numerable examples of lifelong devotion to their 
maintenance. Thus they destroy the wellsprings 
from which flow the ideas and ideals that tend to 
bolster their self-respect, their consciousness of 
their own worth, and their sense of responsibility 
for the preservation of essential institutions. 
They cease to respect and to appreciate talent. 
They talk about “pull,” “influence,” and “parti- 
ality,’ and in so doing shift the responsibility for 
their own acts to the shoulders of others. They 
limit their own freedom. They acknowledge their 
enslavement to forces outside themselves, and 
they become less than free men. 
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They see no reason for long and difficult train- 
ing, becquse they are ready to place the blame for 
failure outside themselves. They greet their op- 
portunities with indifference or half-hearted re- 
sponse. They are ready with excuses for failure 
or poor accomplishment. They set aside the imme- 
diate and obvious challenges in favor of exag- 
gerated or fanciful exploits remote from present 
reality, thus failing to identify themselves with 
ongoing projects. They do not acquire impelling 
interests, and they do not benefit by the satisfac- 
tions of successful accomplishment. 

Character, for them, is a vague and indefinite 
term. Although they would resent being told that 
they are lacking in character, they do not set in- 
flexible standards by which to check their own 
behavior. Excellence they of course recognize 
and seek to attain, but they fail to discriminate 
between excellence in socially useful activities 
and cleverness in socially destructive activities. 
They applaud cleverness in deceitfulness, in sa- 
botage, in dishonesty, in criminality, and in in- 
humane achievement. 


The Indecisions of Youth 


HE FOREGOING statements are negative. They 

seek to stress the importance of loyalties by 
pointing out the effects of their absence. This 
has been done deliberately, because parents and 
teachers are continually forced to deal with chil- 
dren during their formative years. Many juvenile 
faults are due to the fact that children have not 
set up their purposes. They have not identified 
themselves with permanent institutions or made 
the binding associations that will dominate their 
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lives. Their loyalties have not crystallized. They 
have not thought through the problems of their 
lives or dedicated themselves to the achievement 
of socially desirable purposes. Their misdeeds 
are due to immaturity, to the fact that the neces- 
sary controls of human action and conduct are 
unformed. Punishment and condemnation, ac- 
cordingly, are likely to fall short of achieving 
their purpose. The best guarantee of desirable 
behavior is an inner prompting arising from in- 
telligent appraisal of one’s behavior in the light 
of one’s ideals and one’s loyalties. It is the hope of 
those responsible for the formulation of educa- 
tional policies that all free peoples will rely more 
and more upon the processes of education and of 
intelligence, rather than upon force, as a means 
of control of human conduct. This demands in- 
telligent understanding of conduct and profes- 
sional expertness in discerning the causes of 
apparent deficiency. 


Work and War 


ORRY AS war is and sordid as its processes 
are, it arouses men’s loyalties as few human 
experiences can. First and foremost, it compels 
men to reexamine their allegiances and the -insti- 
tutions they cherish and support. Second, war 
drives men to action, to work. Work seems to be 
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necessary to vigorous, forthright self-respect. 
Unfortunately, the Adamic curse—that man must 
live “by the sweat of his brow”—has colored our 
feeling toward toil. We are inclined to think that 
we should be most happy if we might escape the 
necessity of work. Despite the presence all about 
us of demonstrations that this is not true, the 
notion lives among us, perhaps not as a substan- 
tial idea, but rather as an evil and seductive 
suspicion. Through the ages, work and slavery 
have been associated. Work as the right and obli- 
gation of free men is a newer concept and one that 
gives richness and meaning to life for all of us. 
We are slowly coming to realize that work is the 
means by which the blessings of life become the 
common possession of all. 


Democracy Gives and Takes 


fw COMMON good seems to be a new and per- 
haps almost illusory ideal in such times as 
these. In a world afire with hatred, greed, selfish- 
ness, bigotry, intolerance, duplicity, and ruthless- 
ness, a young man or woman might be pardoned 
for failing to sense the supremacy of this ideal. 
Only free men can appreciate freedom, and only 
appreciation will develop loyalties. All true friends 
of democracy, therefore, should strive toward 
intelligent appreciation of the kinds of human as- 
sociation that rest on acceptance of the common 
good as the only sound basis for an enduring 
world order. “Each for all and all for each” is 
a far sounder philosophy than a brutal demand 
for “Lebensraum” and raucous claims for racial 
superiority. 

Loyalty to the common good must somehow be 
taught. Despite the fact that this concept seems 
to cut across our present world organization, our 
economic system, and many of our business and 
industrial processes, we must dedicate ourselves 
wholeheartedly to reconciling the seeming con- 
flicts. We may begin with a knowledge that many 
of the apparent conflicts are not inherent in the 
system. They are the extension of abuses that 
have crept almost imperceptibly into our complex 
society, for which remedies are already perfected. 
The use of these remedies awaits our possession 
of a real and unselfish loyalty to the institutions 
themselves. As long as we see in our institutions 
and in our social, economic, and political systems 
only opportunities for selfish advantage, we shall 
find our loyalty to them, as instrumentalities for 
promoting the common good, waning and ineffec- 
tive. Men have been forced to revamp their busi- 
ness practices by forces beyond their control; 
they have been reluctantly convinced that the 
revised practice is productive of greater personal 
satisfaction without injury to the common good. 
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Willingness to face indicated change and read. 
justment is evidence of sincere loyalty ty a desir- 
able outcome. 

Conversely, a stubborn and unreasoning deter. 
mination to preserve the status quo is evidence of 
misplaced loyalty. The too common boastful as- 
sertion “I never change my mind,” especially with 
regard to matters of vital importance for the 
social welfare, is thoroughly inconsistent with the 
will to face new problems with courage and open- 
mindedness, to adjust oneself to new situations 
by reconciling the factors therein with reality, 
truth, and sound principles of human association, 
for such adjustments cannot be made by an ig- 
norant, selfish, uninformed, or stubborn person. 
The free man recognizes this fact and, in self- 
protection, seeks education, information, and a 
broad point of view. He does not permit prejudice 
to blind him or custom to fetter him. He respects 
the past; he learns through experience; but in 
addition he has the illuminating glow of vision, 
imagination, and the creative spirit. 


The Forward Impulse 


N MATTER how good an institution or a practice 
may be, the free man has faith that it can be 
improved. He stands ready to make an effort, 
even a sacrifice if necessary, to give mankind the 
benefit of better and better practice. This attitude 
becomes a habit, a controlling principle of con- 
duct, and loyalty thereto is the distinguishing at- 
tribute of the truly free, of men who are fully in- 
formed and intelligent about the problems of 
society. 

It is a realization of this truth that impels 
the Educational Policies Commission to list the 
essential loyalties of free men. The Commission 
is well aware that a mere listing is not enough. 
It is equally aware that men must first have in 
their minds the ideals they would enshrine in 
their hearts and make the basis of their actions. 
So it presents, with all the vividness and vigor at 
its command, a list of the loyalties essential for 
the preservation of a free people, hoping that to 
those who are steadfast in the consciousness of 
the elements of their strength this presentation 
will give new resolution; that for those who are 
wavering or uncertain the declaration will serve 
as a beacon toward which they may turn with 
assurance even in the face of world-wide crisis. 
More than one hundred years ago Abraham 
Lincoln spoke to the people of the United States at 
a time of dark dismay. He said: “Many free 
countries have lost their liberty, and ours may 
lose hers; but, if she shall, be it my proudest 
plume, not that I was the last to desert, but that 
I never deserted her.” 
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Let Us Highly Resolve 


as we gird ourselves to de- e 
feat the world forces of 
evil, we may take courage and 
inspiration from the two 
greatest heroes of America, 
who gave everything they had 
to found and to preserve our country inviolate. 
George Washington sacrificed his wealth and 
his position to join the revolutionists who fought 
to free this country from the control of a foreign 
king. Most of those who had social standing in 
the colonies not only held aloof from the revolu- 
tion but actively opposed it. We call them “Tories,” 
but they thought of themselves as a superior 
group—“loyalists,” who were entitled to rule over 
the “rabble.” The prospects for success, which 
were not bright even at first, grew steadily darker. 
Many times during the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge it seemed that the revolutionary army itself 
would melt away and disappear by spring. The 
troops were half starved; they were in rags; they 
lived miserably in unheated shacks. The blood 
from their bare feet reddened the hard crust of 
the winter’s snow. Constantly, at the same time, 
Washington was being criticized by Congress and 
plotted against by many of his generals. A lesser 
man would have given up, but Washington held 
fast. By his steadfastness, courage, and patience 
he brought the army through the winter, and 
later, by his magnificent generalship, he helped his 
soldiers win the war for freedom. The common 
people of America—the farmers, the craftsmen, 
and the merchants—gave their all to the sacred 
cause, holding themselves and their resources 
steadily in line behind the leader they knew they 
could trust. 

After the war, Washington resisted the tempta- 
tion to become the leader of a monarchical move- 
ment that would have made him king. He retired 
instead, honored by all, to private life as a simple 
citizen. Called back to serve in the Constitutional 
Convention and to become the young nation’s first 
President, he gave the new union stability and a 
unifying purpose, both of which it desperately 
needed. By recent generations Washington has 
been more admired than loved, because he was a 
reserved, undemonstrative man, without any gift 
of warm and moving speech. But when we think 
of the blood on the snow during those bitter 
February days at Valley Forge and realize that 
this great soldier and statesman cast his lot with 
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his men and not with the well- 
e fed and warmly housed Tories 
who feasted in Philadelphia, 
our hearts fill with love and 
gratitude. We are grateful 
that Washington lived, and 
we long to make ourselves 
and our children worthy of him in our day and 
generation. 


L femal WE consider our other great national 
hero, Abraham Lincoln, the scene changes 
sharply. George Washington was an aristocrat. 
Abraham Lincoln was of humble birth; so humble, 
indeed, that his boyhood and youth were spent 
under the harassing conditions of bitter poverty. 
But he had a powerful mind, a humble, loving 
temperament, and a sturdy soul. His rise is one of 
the great glories of America. He saw that slavery 
was wrong, and he refused to compromise with it. 
A split in the Democratic party permitted him to 
become President. Underrated at first, deprived 
through all his adult life of the solace of warm 
and understanding family relationships, faced 
with a terrible war, betrayed by many of the men 
around him, he so directed the course of battle 
that at the end of the war chattel slavery was for- 
ever abolished and the Union was saved. He acted 
with firmness, but he displayed infinite tenderness 
toward friend and foe alike. Then, in the hour of 
triumph, when his battle not only for a victorious 
peace but for a peace with understanding seemed 
to be won, he died a martyr’s death. 

No one can read his story without tears of 
mingled sadness and joy. In him we see realized 
the infinite possibilities of the common man. He 
was America’s folk hero of the plain people. The 
prairies of the West had given birth to the man 
who could wage a terrible war and at the same 
time express the pity and tenderness of the Gettys- 
burg address, the letter of condolence to Mrs. 
Bixby on the sacrifice of her sons to the Union 
cause, and the Second Inaugural. 

Let us not merely praise God for such famous 
men as these. Let us take to heart the essence of 
their lives and characters, resolving that, with 
America now in its third great period of trial, we 
will be worthy of the heritage and the example 
they have given us. February, the month of their 
illustrious birthdays, is indeed a holy month in 
the memories of Americans. Let us cherish it 
as such. 
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IKE was hurt and bitter. “They think I’m 
M not good enough to go to their parties. 
Sure, but I’m good enough to play on their 
team and get banged up for them. When they get 
in trouble they come ’round and say to be a good 
guy and help them. But no more of that stuff for 
me; it’s all a racket. I know what they think of 
me.” 

To an observer, the cause of the outburst would 
have seemed trivial enough. It was something that 
had happened before; the other members of Mike’s 
class were having a party, and no one had invited 
him. Not that they had anything against Mike, but 
his folks were foreign and spoke broken English. 
Although they were nice quiet people who never 
annoyed anyone, the rest of the neighborhood re- 
garded them as inferior, and it was taken for 
granted that they were not to be invited to social 
affairs. There were a few other families from the 
same Old Country, constituting a tiny colony that 
kept to itself. 

Being left out of things, however, was beginning 
to get under Mike’s skin. He couldn’t remember 
when the trouble had started, and he often won- 
dered whether there was something the matter 
with him or whether he might have done some- 
thing wrong. If he had made any mistakes, he 
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The Stranger 
Within 


could not figure out what they had been. At any 
rate, there seemed to be nothing he could do, 
During the first few years of school he had beep 


very happy, at least most of the time. The teach. | 


ers had been nice to him, and the other children 
had always made him part of their games. He 
had not felt that he was different in any way from 
the rest until he had a fight one day over who 
would use the big swing, and one of the other boys 


had called him some nasty names. He had rup | 
home crying and his mother had told him not to | 
pay any attention. That had happened only two | 


or three times, because he became careful to avoid 
attracting notice, and he seldom had any trouble. 
At school they had invited his mother to come 
in Old Country costume and tell the class about 
different customs. He was proud of that, even 
though he did feel a little angry when one of the 
girls made a joke about her strange appearance, 

It was when they began to have parties that he 
noticed they were treating him as though they 
wished he were not there. At first it was the girls; 
they seemed to be ashamed of being seen with 
him. Then the boys began to act the same way, 
especially if girls were around. In school classes 
they were nice enough, and they liked to have him 
on teams, but in social clubs and school parties 
he and two or three others whose folks had come 
from the Old Country were cast to themselves. He 


had tried to win his way back to a real place | 


among the others, but hard as he tried nothing 
had worked. He had hounded his folks until they 
bought him some swell-looking clothes; he had 
learned lots of jokes and he had spent hours study- 
ing movie magazines and sports pages—all to no 
avail; he began to feel that they were secretly 
laughing at him. When that happened he began to 
hate them. Sometimes, as he walked to school, he 
would dream that he had become a famous boxer 
or business man, and when they then tried to make 
friends with him he snubbed them with bitter 
words. He felt that sooner or later he would have 
his turn, and then he would make them suffer. 
Meanwhile he learned to smile and be affable, but 
deep inside he cherished a hot ember of hate. 


The Bitterness of Isolation 


ULTIPLY MIKE by many millions, for he is 4 
symbol of the untold numbers of Americans 
who have felt “out of things” because the rest of 
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us have looked on them as inferiors. Nor can we 
forget the equally numerous girls and women who 
have been treated as Mike was treated and have 
grown to feel the same way. At the present 
moment in our history, the resentment all of them 
may carry in their hearts is cause for unusual 
concern. As much as any other factor, it is a 
threat to national unity and morale. Reread Mike’s 
speech at the beginning of this article and notice 
the attitude it betrays. Does Mike think of him- 
self as a part of his school? Or does he think of 
society as something that belongs to “them,” the 
people who leave him out of their lives? When he 
grows up, will he feel about the armed forces as 
he now feels about the school team? Will he re- 
gard America as belonging to “them” rather than 
to him? 

It would be a disservice to millions of first- and 
second-generation Americans to suggest that all 
of them, or even a majority, feel as Mike does 
now. In fact, there is a good chance that Mike 
himself will get over his peeves and that he will 
eventually become fully socialized. The probabil- 
ity is that if he is brought into the Army he will 
play his part there as wholeheartedly as he does 
for his school teams when a game is being played. 
This may happen; but are we to rest easy and 
allow the conditions to continue that cause such 
heartaches and breed such resentment? 

We want everyone who lives under the Ameri- 
can flag to feel that he is a vital part of our coun- 
try, that he has a stake in its future, and that its 
traditions belong to him. That is an ideal we have 
always had; present conditions merely lend it new 
urgency. 


Freedom Builds on Friendship 


N THIS task our schools have a vital work to do. 

They have to help millions of first- and second- 
generation Americans to develop attitudes favor- 
able to full national unity. What is equally im- 
portant, they have to help all of us to learn how 
to treat the Mikes among us with understanding 
and consideration. This second aspect is probably 
more important than the first; all the fine work of 
the most carefully planned program of American- 
ization can be destroyed if discrimination and in- 
justice prevail outside classes. If a child or an 
adult is taught that democracy implies “equal op- 
portunity for all” and then finds himself excluded 
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from occupational or other activities, he may 
decide that our ideals are a sham and certainly do 
not merit any sacrifice on his part. Therefore, 
any fully rounded program of Americanization 
must include education for tolerance. More than 
that, it must build attitudes of genuine friendli- 
ness and fellow-feeling. 

The building of such attitudes is one of the most 
delicate educational endeavors. Attitudes are 
wholly intangible and are subject to many influ- 
ences. They develop slowly and are the product of 
multifold lessons learned not only in classrooms 
but at home, on the streets, in the newspapers, 
over the radio, and in the movies. As children be- 
come conscious of differences among people, they 
react to those differences by using the behavior 
patterns they see used by other children, by par- 
ents, by teachers, and by adults in general. Ex- 
perimentation has shown that a moving picture in 
which appears a particularly striking villain of a 
given nationality may have a lasting effect in cre- 
ating prejudice against that nationality and hence 
perpetuating strife and disunion among Americans. 


The Schools Take Hold 


M**" SCHOOLS have been alert to the importance 

of developing wholesome attitudes toward 
the many groups that live in America. Under the 
leadership of the Service Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, scores of schools have worked out pro- 
grams designed to create understanding of vari- 
ous nationalities. In St. Paul a city-wide Festival 
of Nations is used to celebrate the accomplish- 
ments of the nationalities that have contributed 
to the growth of the Northwest. In Santa Barbara 
the schools cooperate with other community 
groups in a program of exhibits portraying the 
finest aspect of the many cultures that have en- 
riched life in America. In the Bolton High School 
of Alexandria, Louisiana, high school juniors 
write concerning the achievements and problems 
of the French, Bohemians, and Indians whose his- 
tory is part of their culture. Examples might be 
multiplied; in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and hundreds of other com- 
munities, classes are now learning about various 
minority groups and teachers are seeking to de- 
velop sound attitudes toward them. The strength 
of current interest in this phase of education is 
shown by the fact that this year three important 
national associations—the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study—are pooling their resources in the 
publication of Americans All: Studies in Inter- 
cultural Education, a work devoted to this topic. 
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A Task for Teamwork 


pea: the development of attitudes is a deli- 
cate process, the out-of-school environment 
exerts tremendous influence not only on the for- 
mation of children’s behavior patterns but even 
on what the schools may do. For example, in the 
upper grades the parties and other nonclassroom 
events associated with the school may provide im- 
portant learning situations. These events may be 
used to teach the children consideration for per- 
sons who differ somewhat from themselves; but 
this can be done only when the parents and the 
school are united in desiring that outcome. If par- 
ents deprecate the activities of the school, the 
school is powerless. By the same token, the efforts 
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of parents to develop desirable behavior may be 
hampered if the school situation is based on 
prejudice. 

Time and again in discussion of education for 
tolerance one hears emphasis upon cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers. This need is partic- 
ularly great in communities where prejudices have 
operated for a long time. In one large city where 
there had been long-simmering conflict between 
Mexicans, Poles, and an old-established “native” 
American group, one school in a well-to-do district 
serving the old American group had a series of 
parties and discussions in which there was an in- 
terchange of visits with schools serving the other 





groups. “How did you ever do that without a 
riot?” asked the principal of a neighboring school. 
“We talked the problem over in a P.T.A. meeting, 
and that was what our parents wanted us to do,” 
was the reply. 

In another case, high school students from a 
wealthy suburb do supervised social work in con- 
nection with a settlement house in an under. 
privileged district of the adjoining city. They help 
and learn to understand children of foreign-born 
parents. The students learn of the hopes of the 
less privileged children, and learn to respect them. 
Parents and teachers together plan the program; 
in school and around the dinner table at home, the 
students discuss their experiences and evaluate 
them. 


Comrades in Democracy 


ama groups have in some cases 
been responsible for the inaugu- 
ration of such activities. For exam- 
ple, the parents of one school on 
Long Island became worried be- 
cause the homogeneity of their 
community was depriving their 
children of the opportunity of 
knowing children of foreign par- 
entage. Out of the discussions came 
a suggestion to school officials that 
arrangements be made for their 
children to visit a school serving a 
“foreign” district. Those parents 
assumed much of the responsibility 
for carrying out the arrangements 
and themselves made contact with 
the parents of the school visited. 
Such a genuinely cooperative venture not only re- 
sulted in much good for the children but was fruit- 
ful in building friendliness among all the parents 
concerned. 

As we enter 1942, we know that the course of 
events in the immediate future may decide the 
kinds of lives we and our children and their chil- 
dren will live. Not least in importance in deter- 
mining the final outcome will be what we do here 
at home in relation to minority groups. Home and 
school, working together, play a vital role. If we 
do our work well, future generations will enjoy 
the benefits of living permanently in “one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 





Every American takes pride in our tradition of hospitality to men of all races and all 
creeds. We must be constantly vigilant against the attacks of intolerance and injustice. 
We must scrupulously guard the civil rights and civil liberties of all citizens, whatever 
their background. We must remember that any oppression, any injustice, any hatred, is a 


wedge designed to attack our civilization, 


—FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
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realization that we stand at the beginning of 

an era in which the school-age youth of our 
land is to play a very important part. The pupil 
is regarded from three points of view—as a person 
who will have to work for a livelihood, as a citizen 
of a democracy, and as an individual with a body, 
an intellect, and a spirit to develop. Therefore, he 
must be properly educated to do the work of which 
he is capable; he must be made to realize some- 
thing of his responsibilities as a citizen of a de- 
mocracy ; and he must be safeguarded in the health 
of his body, mind, and spirit. 

The schools have already made a beginning by 
providing training in the vocational skills. Ef- 
ficiency in this field is destined to increase as 
greater emphasis is placed on the vocational pro- 
gram. The appearance of various educational 
agencies outside the regular school is due largely 
to the fact that the school in its present set-up is 
not as effective as it could be in vocational educa- 
tion. For example, statistics show that one in 
every six workers in the United States is engaged 
in a distributive occupation. Yet “in business 
education today, the schools are training only one 
student for the twenty-two opportunities in dis- 
tributive occupations, a field which most high 
school students enter without any training, and a 
field which offers the greatest number of oppor- 
tunities in the business world.” The school must 
provide the services of guidance, placement, and 
apprenticeship, or it will probably find its program 
opposed by Federal or other agencies. 

In the early history of our country the youth’s 
life was largely within the home, and there he was 
kept busy learning the things he would need to do 
when he left the parental roof. In the activities 
of the colonial household the boys and girls had 
areal part. They learned through grim necessity 
many things that are never learned now except as 
accomplishments. Gradually the home has receded 
from its primary position in training. Special- 
ization in industry has deprived it of its place, and 
Mm many homes there is nothing for youth to do. 


| the educational field today there is a growing 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 

intelligent our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





The responsibility of the school has increased 
accordingly; not only academic training but in- 
dustrial training is being forced upon it. To meet 
this dual purpose the helpful procedure of voca- 
tional guidance is being developed. 

Let us, then, consider the fundamental meaning 
of the words “vocational guidance.” Guidance of 
any kind is based upon the fact that human beings 
need help in solving life’s problems. The term 
“vocational” comprises all gainful occupations. 
Vocational guidance, then, is the giving of infor- 
mation, experience, and advice in regard to 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, and 
progressing in it. The pupil in school should be 
given some general knowledge of the vocations. 
This can be done in many ways, a very effective 
one being presentation of a special line of work 
by a person engaged in that work. 

Mentally as well as physically, children are born 
with different statures. It is the duty of the parent 
and the educator to discover both the nature and 
the native abilities of the child, and then to direct 
him toward the field for which he is best fitted. 
J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Vo- 
cational Education, tells us: “The tragedy of much 
of the well-intentioned but faulty guidance that is 
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given youth by persons unfamiliar with the world 
of work is that it fails to recognize that for many 
persons their greatest opportunities for growth, 
happiness and service to society lie in the field of 
the blue collar rather than white collar jobs.” 

Vocational adjustment, then, calls for a variety 
of tests. The psychological test is considered a 
valuable index for determining the advisability of 
a person’s entering a particular trade or profes- 
sion. To be of any service, however, it must 
measure not only general and specific abilities but 
temperament and character. Two young men may 
be absolutely identical from the point of view of 
the mental ability necessary for success as a sur- 
geon, say; they may even have received the same 
training and profited equally from it; but if one 
is tactful, even-tempered, genial, and able to in- 
spire confidence, he is certainly better qualified 
for success in this profession than is a taciturn, 
introverted, excitable person. 

Psychological tests, however, are not enough. 
They measure vocational competence and temper- 
ament, but other factors besides these—appear- 
ance, educational achievements, economic and so- 
cial conditions—must be considered. One who 
wishes to enter the diplomatic service, for in- 
stance, must possess something more substantial 
than a high I. Q. and a genial disposition! At the 
root of vocational adjustment is the satisfaction 
of using one’s special interests and talents effect- 
ively and successfully. 


TS fact that practically everybody engages in 
an occupation of one kind or another makes it 
imperative that the home and school concern them- 
selves with the education of youth for work—and, 
still more important, that they instill in youth 
the right attitude toward work. Youth must be 
taught, by precept and example, that work is the 
very foundation of civilization. Respect for honest 
labor must be fostered. The individual must 
understand the part his work plays in the human 
economy, and he must display a wholesome atti- 
tude toward that work, striving to give his very 
best to it. The person who has found the right 
meaning for his life work has built up an inner 
satisfaction and joy that cannot be bought at any 
price. Upon parents and leaders of education rests 
the grave duty of giving vocational guidance to 
the emerging youth before he goes to work. 

All too frequently the youth, and even the child, 
goes to work at an early age because of economic 
conditions at home, unhappy family relationships, 
or maladjustment in school. Although under the 
Federal wage-hour law some progress has been 
made in checking the commercial exploitation of 
children and youth, eternal vigilance is necessary 
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in this direction. Every state should enact anq 
enforce adequate child labor laws, establishing 
standards of employment and regulating employ. 
ment and school attendance. 


N THE history of our own country youth has 

never gone forth to face such conditions as exist 
in the world today. The distress, discouragement, 
and chaos with which humanity has been forced to 
contend provide an opportunity for the theorist 
to advocate a dangerous “new order” that, if 
permitted to grow, will defeat the very principles 
of democracy for which our forefathers fought 
and died. Facing this generation is the task of 
appreciating, defending, and maintaining the rea] 
principles of the democratic way in the United 
States of America. True defense of this country 
means not only preparation for combat but prep- 
aration for true citizenship, so that the youth 
may again, when the period of military service is 
over, take his rightful place in the social and 
economic life of the country. Moreover, this period 
of military training should be used to show not 
only how to meet the enemy from without but 
how to avoid becoming ensnared in the meshes 
spread by the plotter within. 

Every youth in our military camps should be 
taught love and respect for the constitutional 
background of the functioning democratic state; 
for its traditions and its established institutions 
and customs; for its freedom of speech and wor- 
ship; and for the opportunities it offers him to 
create his own niche by his own initiative and 
energy. 

It is a glorious fact that in the United States 
the individual citizen can make his own place. In 
some countries, notably England and France, 
young persons are destined to certain vocations 
and trained for them. There are families in 
France in which the eldest son for a dozen gener- 
ations or more has become a notary and advocate. 
In the older countries opportunities have always 
been more limited than in the United States. 
Here, in anything like normal times, there are 
many more opportunities and many more chances 
to make opportunities. Here a man may make an 
entirely new business for himself and succeed, 
whereas in an older country the very newness of 
the enterprise might arouse a prejudice that would 
defeat it. 

The man who finds or creates his niche and fills 
it is happily adjusted. This choice should not be 
hampered by family tradition or thwarted paren- 
tal ambition. Finding an occupation and making 
a success of it is a form of evolution. 

—RUTH COLEMAN TAYLOR 
Vice-president, Region 6 
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Entertaining with a Purpose. The 
Ninth Annual Football Carnival of 
the Tenth District of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
commonly known as the “Milk Bowl 
Game,” was held Friday afternoon, 
November 28, in the Los Angeles 
Memorial Coliseum. 

Starting as an original project of the Tenth 
District back in 1932, with the full cooperation of 
the Board of Education, the carnival has been 
copied in many cities as a novel and worth-while 
way of raising money for child welfare projects. 

Attendance at these carnivals has increased 
with each succeeding year. Last year over 75,000 
people were attracted to the Coliseum. 

Every cent raised by this carnival above actual 
operating expenses is turned over to the Tenth 
District for the continuance of the child welfare 
program. Last year approximately $10,000 was 
received, of which $1,000 was returned to the city 
schools for the purchase of athletic equipment. 

Interpreting carnival admission tickets in terms 
of child welfare needs, we write this equation: 

One adult ticket—5 school lunches or 14 bottles 

of milk 

One child’s ticket—2 school lunches or 414 

bottles of milk 

During the 1940-41 school terms, one hundred 
eighty-eight thousand dollars’ worth of child wel- 
fare work was done by the Tenth District through 
its councils and local associations. 

Over 8,000 children were fed daily through the 
cooperation of the school cafeterias and from the 
Tenth District funds. 

Nearly three tons of cod liver oil was fed to 
undernourished bodies through the twenty-two 
health centers maintained by the Tenth District. 

The superintendent of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, the Los Angeles Board of Education, and 
the faculties and student bodies of the city high 
schools and junior high schools cooperate to the 
fullest extent to make this annual event a success. 
Thirty high school bands from all over the city 
provide stirring music and a colorful display. 
—RUTH COLWELL 
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rao ag In Union, Strength. Mrs. Mini- 
ver, in Jan Struther’s story, says 
of the rear view mirror on the 
windshield of her automobile, “How nice it is to 
have a neat little framed picture of where you’ve 
been to put alongside of the view ahead of you.” 
The 77,826 members of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in North Carolina are not having an op- 
portunity to look long or often at the very attrac- 
tive picture of where they have been. They must 
keep the present in sharp focus in order to speed 
ahead in the caravan of agencies carrying a 
program of service to children and youth, both 
for the present and toward the future. 

North Carolina, with its possession of the na- 
tion’s largest artillery post, its marine air bases, 
its shipyards, and its responsibility for other 
national calls, is giving these agencies problems 
to add to their already complex program. 

During the last legislative session the North 
Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
North Carolina Education Association, the State 
School Board Association, and the State Grange 
united in planning and carrying out their pro- 
gram. They were successful in that the legisla- 
ture voted, among other things, a sound retire- 
ment system for teachers, a twelve-year program 
for the public schools (state-wide and state-sup- 
ported), and a ninth increment in teachers’ 
salaries. Building on this program of cooperation, 
the Congress of Parents and Teachers called into 
conference at its ten district meetings this fall 
the aforementioned agencies and others to dis- 
cuss timely problems concerning children and 
youth and to plan a program of action. 

The personnel of the resulting symposiums 
varied in the different sections, but in the total 
group the following agencies and institutions were 
represented: State Defense Council, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., National 
Youth Administration, State Grange, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, American Red Cross, 4-H 
Clubs, Employment Service, Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camp, civic clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, various 
women’s clubs), Nutritionist of Lunchrooms in 
Public Schools, Tuberculosis Association, Civilian 
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Defense (in counties, colleges, and universities), 
State School Commission (represented by the 
Lieutenant-Governor), Farm Security Admini- 
stration, Associated Charities, United Service 
Organizations, Hostess of the Army Camps and 
Classification Office of Fort Bragg, Health De- 
partment, Boys’ Club, and Welfare Departments. 
Church, school, home, and the press were repre- 
sented, as were agencies promoting safety, recrea- 
tion, adult education, and library service. The ten 
symposiums, including an open discussion period, 
were led in every case by the editor of the state 
congress bulletin. The president of the North 
Carolina Congress serves on the state advisory 
councils of many of these agencies, and the organi- 
zation is a member of the State Council of Or- 
ganized Educational Forces. At present this 
latter group is sponsoring the organization of 
community planning councils for community de- 
velopment, and a state-wide conference on com- 
munity planning and development will probably 
be called in the spring. The district symposiums 
stimulated much enthusiasm for the forming of 
these local councils. 

The theme for the annual convention of the 
North Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(April 1942) will be “The Community, the Work- 
shop of Democracy.” Through this intensified 
effort parent-teacher members hope to find the 
answer to the national president’s challenge to 
develop a community program that will include all 
the forces of society, uniting them in ever greater 
understanding of child life and service to all the 
nation’s children. —MARGARET B. BLAIR 


The Small Rural Schools Work- 

shop. Speeding through the coun- 

try along southern highways in 

streamlined cars, one sees many consolidated 

country schools; so many, indeed, that it is easy, 

too easy, to forget the two million children who 

await a solution of the problems of the small rural 

school that will insure them their rightful heri- 

tage—an equal educational opportunity with other 
American children. 

In Tennessee, 71.8 per cent of the pupils are in 
rural schools. Of these, 19.8 per cent are in one- 
teacher schools and 25.1 per cent in two-teacher 
schools. 

The Small Rural Schools Workshop held this 
past summer at George Peabody College under 
the direction of Dr. John E. Brewton, director 
of division of surveys and field studies at Peabody, 
was unique in that it was the first of its kind to 
be held in the South. The general plan of organi- 
zation included a seminar for the total group, 
to which the Peabody faculty contributed gener- 
ously of time and ideas; a special Tennessee 
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group, which, assisted by the Tennessee State 
Department of Education and the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, prepared materi- 
als to be used during 1941 and 1942 in improving 
the small rural schools of Tennessee; a group of 
supervisors; and the three county groups repre- 
senting the cooperating schools. The two genera] 
questions attacked by the Workshop were: (1) 
What are the characteristics of a good small 
rural school? (2) How can we develop a school 
that has these characteristics? 

As the Workshop progressed it was found that 
a good rural school does these things: It fits the 
instructional program into the life of the commu- 
nity; it improves, through school and community 
experiences, the quality of living in the neighbor- 
hood; it values child growth above mere achieve- 
ment or information; and it encourages creative 
expression to enrich the child’s life. 

One teacher writes in respect to school-commu- 
nity relationships that, in the community where 
his work lay, the community spirit of cooperation 
was dead. The teacher’s task was to try to bring 
it to life again. He writes of his experiences thus: 

“The first problem confronting the school was 
to provide a water supply. The year before, water 
had been carried up a steep hill to the schoolhouse. 
There was only one short gutter (about ten feet 
long), and in many places the plastering was off 
the walls of the cistern, which, incidentally, con- 
tained several frogs and rats. I asked for help 
and got the cement and sand ready. The help I 
got was one seventh-grade boy. We cleaned, 
rinsed, and plastered the cistern. Then we put 
up forty feet of gutter. 

“The next week I explained to the pupils what 
we had done and excused the failure of their 
parents to assist by saying that it was a very busy 
time. The experience with the cistern seemed to 
open the eyes of the parents, because when I 
called for help in fixing some window sashes and 
putting in twenty window lights, I got two men 
and three women. 

“A Christmas tree at the schoolhouse was 
favorably received; social gatherings had ceased 
to exist in that community. No wonder it was 
dead! I had some upper-grade pupils who had 
never taken part in a program, and the few pro- 
grams we presented seemed to create an interest. 

“Later, the women fixed up a kitchen for their 
Home Demonstration Club and became interested 
in the building. 

“IT received community support to the extent 
that the school and their clubs had joint money- 
making nights. They took one-third of the re- 
ceipts to pay their obligations and gave the school 
two-thirds to make payments on an inherited 
school debt.” —ALMA H. GORDON 
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A. McCloskey (See Page 9) 

I. Pertinent Points 
1. In a time of total war and the necessity 
for total defense, leadership becomes of the 
utmost importance. This can be developed 
only (1) through the intention to participate 
in group movements and (2) through actual 
practice. 
2. Recreation is always a basic need in any 
program for national, state, and local de- 
fense. The morale of the country depends in 
large part upon it. 
3. Security, that is, a general feeling that 
one is competent to deal with whatever 
comes, depends in part upon (1) the number 
of skills an individual has developed and 
(2) the flexibility with which he uses these 
skills and his other capacities. Both skills 
and flexibility may be developed in well- 
planned recreational programs. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some essentials in any good 
community program for recreation, and how 
are these changing as a result of our nation- 
al and local defense programs? 

2. How can individual members of parent- 
teacher associations plan for meeting in 
their own homes the needs of childhood and 
youth that may develop as a result of war? 
3. How can parent-teacher associations 
study the recreational facilities of their own 
and nearby communities with a view to 
making these available to children and 
youth? 

4. Make a long-time plan for meeting the 
needs of the community, and discuss fully 
the ways in which these needs may be met 
over a period of years. 
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Article: WHAT SHALL WE DO NEXT?—By Mark Article: TO PLAY WE co—By Ethel Kawin 


(See Page 20) 
I. Pertinent Points 


1. Play, while it is something in which the 
child wishes to engage, has a tremendous 
educational significance. It helps the child 
to lay the foundation for his understanding 
of human behavior and for all of the educa- 
tion he will later receive in school. 

2. Children need a time to play, a place in 
which to play, and a place to keep their toys. 
They also need toys chosen with care to meet 
their interests and to develop their various 
capacities. 

3. Since the play of the preschool period 
underlies all of the education the child will 
later receive at home, in school, and in the 
community, both his social contacts and his 
toys should lay the basis for those attitudes 
and ideals which should be characteristic of 
all adults. Help in understanding other peo- 
ple and in the development of good social 
attitudes will have far greater value in the 
first six years of life than will educational 
wn at any other period of the child’s 
ife. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some of the major points that 
must be considered in choosing toys for 
children? 

2. How can parents help in the develop- 
ment of good social attitudes toward the 
child’s playmates? 

3. How far should the child be let alone 
while he is at play? 

4. When should other children be brought 
in as playmates, and how far should adults 
with whom children are surrounded help 
them to develop good social reactions to 
other children? 

5. In what ways can parent-teacher associ- 
ations help both in securing good places for 
little children to play and in setting stand- 
ards for the choice of toys for children 
under kindergarten age? 


References: 


Kawin, Ethel: ““What Shall We ‘Buy for Christ- 
mas?”’ National Parent-Teacher, November 1940. 
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ice, Ohio State University. 
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New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Arlitt, Ada Hart: The Child from One to Twelve. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Chapter XI. 

Boettiger, Elizabeth F.: Your Child Meets the 
World Outside. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. Pages 143-152. 
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York: Child Study Association America, 221 
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Books to Shelter the Heart 


H™ is a letter that came to me; it might have 
come from so many mothers that the editor 
asked me to reply in print: 

“What shall we tell our children about war? 

“IT am wondering if you could not suggest a 
number of books for children that might have 
some bearing on this problem. Perhaps, now more 
than ever, children ought to be able to find peace 
and happiness in good literature that has no 
reference to war.” 

You all know the Gettysburg stories of Elsie 
Singmaster. She lives on the battlefield; she knows 
every foot of it, history and all. In the same mail 
that brought the editor’s request came a letter 
from Miss Singmaster that closed thus: 

“We have here temporarily a family of Quakers. 
The mother told me that she decided that here was 
the place to impress her little boy with the horrors 
of war. So, as they drove about, she pointed to 
this spot as being the one where so many boys 
were killed, and so forth. When they were about 
to leave town, he wept because he could not stay 
until there was another battle.” 

As a matter of fact, we are a great deal more 
agitated over our children’s being agitated by the 
war than they are themselves. What does war 
mean to our children, now? Not to the children of 
Rotterdam, or the children of London, or the little 
passengers who went home to God on the City of 
Benares. They had to meet war head on. But 
to our children, especially those who live inland, 
war now means chiefly a great deal of bustle 
among adults, which children enjoy, and a general 
sense of something tremendous going on some- 
where else, which everyone finds stimulating. 
If children are frightened, it is because their 
parents are. A child’s parents are his spiritual 
ramparts, the walls of his security. It is against 
nature for those walls to tremble, and if they do, 
it is at that the child shivers. But so far as he 
is himself concerned—as yet—it is only as part 
of something vast, exciting, stirring. You can 
no more isolate him from this thrill in the air 
than you can extricate him from the solar system. 

What he wants in the reading line just now is 
neither stimulation nor solace, but information 
pure and simple—pure from argument, simple 
enough to tell him what he wants to know. The 
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English attended to this uncommonly well in the 
Puffin Books. You know the Penguin Books, thoge 
sixpenny treasures in paper covers that had reyo. 
lutionized reading habits before the war and that 
now go down by thousands into shelters or off to 
barracks or overseas to strange places. There is 
a corresponding series for children, called Puffin 
Books, in stiff paper covers and with pages large 
enough for a great many lithographs in full color; 
how they do it for sixpence in England (a quarter 
here) I have not a notion; it is one of the myster. 
ies of wartime publishing. I have on my desk at 
this moment four of these productions: War in 
the Air, War on the Sea, Life on the Farm, and 
Animals of the Countryside. If you want to gee 
what Daddy is doing, there are two for that; if 
you are a little evacué from a London slum who 
finds everything marvelous out of doors, there 
are two that tell about horses and cows, foxes and 
badgers. None of these books are “nervous” ; they 
give the facts and the pictures and no nonsense. 


Booxs LIKE that in the United States are Paul 
Brown’s Insignia of the Services (Scribner), by 
which a boy can identify marks on the sleeves and 
caps of soldiers, sailors, marines, and the men of 
the air force as quickly as he used to identify 
automobiles. He can get insignia also in The 
United States Army, by Lieutenant Colonel Ewart 
(Little, Brown), as well as many colored pictures 
showing how the services function. This book has 
the large square shape that gives room for wide 
terrains, a skyful of airplanes, and a good ex- 
panse of country. Last year Fighting Planes of 
the World came out in this shape, with colored 
pictures of outstanding types; this year the pic- 
tures are more dramatic in War in the Air (Ran- 
dom House) ; and in Fighting Ships of the U.S.A. 
(Random House) the Navy is presented in colors. 
Defending America, by Creighton Peet, is a handy 
illustrated reference book for small boys, with 
excellent pictures of men of the services. As the 
commercial plane is still a vehicle of communica- 
tion, a small child may find Sky High fascinating; 
it is a picture book that makes an airliner easy to 
understand—as a small child understands it. 
But that leaves out the most important part of 
your letter. You say: “Perhaps, now more than 
ever, our children ought to be able to find peace 
and happiness in good literature that has n0 
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reference to war.” You say something profoundly, 
poignantly true. They are entitled to deep shelter. 

Let me tell you something that happened the 
week this war broke out. I was at Gad’s Hill, 
rounding up my memories of Dickens’ home for a 
book of mine. It is a girls’ boarding-school now, 
and the larger rooms are scarcely changed; even 
the dining-table is not much larger than it had to 
be for Dickens’ big family. The headmistress took 
me all around and told me she would show me 
the Positively Latest Improvement. 

I thought she meant the conservatory ; that was 
what Dickens called the glass-and-geraniums 
gallery opening from the dining room, the bright 
gallery into which he was looking when he fell 
and never spoke again. But she took me across 
the lawn to the steps leading down to the tunnel. 
Dickens liked to write in a little grove of cedars 
just across the road, but he was such a popular 
hero that people lined up to see him cross, and 
that interfered with inspiration. So he built a 
tunnel—he loved grandiose deeds like that— 
sixty feet almost straight down, to bear the 
traffic of the Dover Road, and on the other side 
sixty feet up again, all of stone and with long 
trails of ivy hanging like a curtain from the road- 
way to the tunnel entrance below. But at the 
entrance was something I had never seen before. 
There were oaken doors. 

“That,” said the headmistress, “‘is the Positively 
Latest Improvement. All we had to do to make 
that the best air raid shelter in Kent was to put 
on gasproof doors.” 

Rochester was one of the first English cities 
to be attacked from the air. When I read that I 
knew that the children of Gad’s Hill were going 
down into the deep shelter their Great Man had 
provided for them, sixty years before. 


Tue DEEP shelter of the heart that one finds in 
books is like that. It is better to build one in time 
of trouble than not to build it at all, but the best 
shelters are those we build without knowing it, 
just by keeping within reach and reading over 
and over, for sheer pleasure, certain dear books. 
When I was eight, I had At the Back of the 
North Wind and Curdie and the Goblin so 
neatly by heart that you might have thought I 
wouldn’t read them any more, but I did when it 
rained, or when a plate of apples came up from 
the cellar, or when I had played too hard, or just 
because I wanted to be happy. Before that I read 
to tatters Laura E. Richards’ Five Little Mice in 
a Mousetrap; when I think that this dear woman 
is still writing, my heart fills with gratitude. 
Charles Dickens opened such a shelter for me 
when I was ten; it had Nicholas Nickleby on the 
door. So it went year by year, till my own daugh- 
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ter began to read, and she found shelter in The 
Jungle Books, and Wind in the Willows, and 
Fraser’s Mooswa, and The Wizard of Oz, and she 
let me in, too. It is a good thing to build such a 
shelter before you need it, for sooner or later, war 
or peace, need it you will. 

And if you would like a general suggestion on 
the kind of book for young or.old that makes the 
best shelter in time of war, I can confidently 
refer you to a high authority and suggest that 
“whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.”—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 

Children’s Book Review Editor 
New York Herald Tribune 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By 
Travis and Baruch. New York: Appleton Cen- 
tury, 1941. 421 pages; $2.20. 


_— book, from the opening sentence of its 
preface, “Finding out about one’s self holds 
universal appeal,” to the closing sentence of its 
final chapter, “We can attain a better life,” is 
thoroughly interesting. 

Although it will benefit all readers, it is recom- 
mended particularly to parents. While they rec- 
ognize that one cannot teach growth in person- 
ality, Professors Travis and Baruch point out 
that the personality of the growing child is pro- 
foundly influenced by experience. Here is a sam- 
ple of their way of thinking: “We can be helped 
in our search for self-understanding, if we realize 
that it is impossible to explain everything about 
us in terms of the present. So many phenomena 
have started in the past. To understand any adult, 
we must understand him as a child. .. . To under- 
stand the child we must understand him as an in- 
fant. ... To understand the infant we must under- 
stand the circumstances into which he is born and 
the influences under which he grows. . . . What 
are remembrances which date from our earliest 
days? All these will shed light on what we are.” 

The book begins with personal problems en- 
countered by most children and parents. Stories 
from the lives of real persons highlight this sec- 
tion. Next are given some useful hints as to the 
origin of these problems. Again real experiences 
are used as examples. Finally, methods of helping 
and of securing help are discussed, and the pos- 
sibilities of treatment are outlined. A valuable 
section is a descriptive bibliography, selected for 
the intelligent reader who is not a specialist. 

—JOHN M. Dorsey, Psychiatrist 
Detroit, Michigan 
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quotations: one culled from an address 

given by Mrs. Birney at the second annual 
National Congress of Mothers, which was held 
during the Spanish-American War in 1898, and 
the other abstracted from a message written by 
Mrs. Schoff in the National Parent-Teacher, 
then called Child Welfare Magazine, at the time 
of the first World War. Both, therefore, emerged 
in the midst of the wars and rumors of wars in 
which the United States was engaged. These 
quotations are presented here because they are so 
splendidly pertinent to our own day and hour. 


Ake keynote of this page is sounded in two 


Mrs. Birney: “In the shadow of this war-cloud, may 
we mothers adopt our symbol, a banner which shall carry 
upon it the face of a child; may we cultivate in our chil- 
dren the spirit of brotherly love, of that patriotism which 
lives for the country, which recognizes the legalized op- 
pression and corruption within its borders and sets itself 
the task of bringing about a better condition of things... 

“Let us who believe in a Mothers’ Congress and moth- 
ers’ clubs teach our children that if there is an unpardon- 
able sin it is the misuse of power, intellectual, political, or 
social; that the highest development of a faculty is ob- 
tained only through use, and that life means service— 
glad, joyous service—for mankind and the world!”’ 


Mrs. Schoff: ‘Graver problems face the homes of the 
United States than have been met in more than half a 
century. A president who has exhausted every means to 
keep peace has finally met the issue bravely... . 

“The battle is for equal rights for every nation to live 
unmolested by others—for true democracy. 

“It means heartaches, sacrifice, sorrow and tragedy 
in countless homes. This nation has not rushed into war— 
war has been forced upon it. 

““‘What is the service you can give? Perhaps it is to give 
a God-speed to the loved son or brother or husband who 
is called into army or navy service. It is through sacrifice 
of brave men and women in the past that our country had 
its independence—that it has been the Mecca for the 
oppressed of every nation. Now it becomes the duty of 
this generation to maintain freedom and liberty for the 
generations to come. 

“Bravely, loyally should we accept the service; in 
times of peace we may argue and differ, but when our 
nation is in peril every one should refrain from criticism, 
and with united front stand by those in whom the leader- 
ship has been vested.” 


One could go on, but enough has been quoted to 
show the extraordinary readiness of past parent- 
teacher leaders to serve their country in periods 
of crisis. With equal insight and loyalty, present- 
day leaders have pledged themselves to do all 
within their power to help America achieve vic- 
tory and to safeguard the refreshed and consoli- 
dated peace that must follow. 

In 1942, as in the past, the parent-teacher 
endeavor toward the goal will be furthered by the 
official magazine of the National Congress, the 
National Parent-Teacher, whose voice is heard 
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wherever an active parent-teacher association 
exists. Long before this nation was in a declared 
state of war, the National Parent-Teacher was 
bringing to its readers discussion of such vital 
topics as “The Family in a Program of Defense” 
(November 1940), “Our Part in the World Crisis” 
(January 1941), “War, What and Who Makes It” 
(February 1941), “Education to Peace” (April 
1941), “‘What Shall We Tell Our Children About 
War?” (May 1941), and many others that have 
appeared in more recent issues. War conditions 
may necessitate certain minor changes in the 
format of the Magazine; for example, certain 
colors may be restricted owing to the commercial 
shortage of chlorine and other chemicals now used 
in war industries. The avowed purposes of the 
National Parent-Teacher, however, must advance 
and will advance continuously. For years this 
Magazine has presented material leading to a 
practical knowledge of the child and his total 
environment. Today every effort will be made to 
present, in addition, material pertinent to winning 
the war. Parent-teacher associations interested 
in building programs that will contribute to total 
victory will find rich content for these programs 
in their national Magazine. 


N A very short time a great deal has been 

learned about the need for a common ideal and 
for unified action toward its realization. Now, 
as never before, parent-teacher workers can dem- 
onstrate their ability to coordinate their purposes, 
to work even harder at both their long-term and 
their short-term projects and activities than they 
have worked heretofore. The firmness and the 
flexibility of their program — its enormous 
breadth and depth, which allow them to take on 
additional tasks in the national interest without 
eliminating any of their long-term projects— 
these afford parent-teacher members an unprece- 
dented opportunity to make everywhere apparent 
their ability to cooperate for the general good. 
Accordingly, they must have not only imagination 
enough to understand the great things that must 
be done toward eventual victory, but good sense 
enough to remember that their endeavors toward 
child welfare are also great and must be continued 
side by side with their efforts to win the war. 
These enterprises are in absolute harmony, and 
in this happy apportionment of labor lies the 
Parent-Teacher Association’s most valuable con- 
tribution to the nation. 
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As We Remember Them 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


N THIS month of great birthdays is celebrated 
| each year the anniversary of the founding of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Honorary President of the 
Congress, in Why We Celebrate Founders Day, 
has said: “In the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers we celebrate Founders Day, the day 
on which a new vision of child welfare was opened 
before the eyes of the world and parenthood was 
challenged to fulfill its duty of rearing citizens of 
a community who should be equipped in body, 
mind, and spirit to take their share of responsibil- 
ity in the building of the nation.” 

Throughout the forty-five years of the life of 
the Congress, mothers, fathers, teachers, and in- 
terested citizens have banded together to further 
the objects and projects of this organization. Wise 
leadership and consecrated membership have 
united to form a mighty force, ready to answer 
the challenge of an ever-changing world. 

This year, 1942, is set aside as a special time 
to honor the beloved women who have served as 
our presidents. The voices of the first three are 
stilled: Mrs. Theodore Birney, first president and 
co-Founder (with Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst) ; 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff; Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 
Their works live on through those who have fol- 
lowed them in consecrated service. 

A master record has been made of the messages 
and voices of the next six presidents: Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve; Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs; Mrs. Hugh Brad- 
ford; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; Mrs. J. K. Petten- 
gill; and Mrs. William Kletzer. One of these lead- 
ers used the phrase white stones to mark the way 
and gave as examples the Summer Round-Up, the 
safety program, the work in international rela- 
tions, and the efforts toward increased member- 
ship and trained leadership. In like manner we 
are able to trace the well-marked path each leader 
has followed and the contributions each has made 
toward the success of the whole movement. These 
pathways have grown into a wide road upon which 
the two and one-half million members now en- 
rolled may safely and wisely adventure toward 
still greater goals. 

We can pay no higher tribute to our pioneers 
and to the nine women who have served as our 
leaders than to answer the call to serve the chil- 
dren and youth of our day in the unselfish spirit 
that has been maintained throughout the life of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

—MABEL K. RAYMOND, National Chairman 
Programs and Founders Day 
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CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Program Outline 





Beginnings in Emotional Control 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 
FEAR AND ANGER IN CHILDREN, PAGE 13 
BOOKS TO SHELTER THE HEART, PAGE 36 


Case Study 


“Phyllis,” said Mrs. Dexter early one evening, “‘run 
upstairs, won’t you, and get my gold thimble?” 

Eight-year-old Phyllis, looking up from her book, 
cast a startled glance toward the darkening stairway. 
“It’s too dark, Mother,” she objected. 

“Nonsense, darling. There’s nothing up there that 
can hurt you. Trot along now, like a good girl.” 

“No,” said Phyllis. ““No—Mother, no—” The 
child’s voice was terrified. 

“Phyllis! Did you hear what I said? Please do as 
you are told!”’ 

“T won’t!’’ Phyllis, losing all control, flung her book 
on the floor with a violent bang and stamped her foot 
furiously. ‘“‘I won’t go up there in the dark by myself! 
You can’t make me! I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!”’ Her 
voice rose to a scream, and she flung herself down on 
the window-seat, shrieking. ‘I won’t! I won’t!”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Dexter exchanged astonished looks. 
“Did you ever!’’ gasped the mother. ‘‘I knew she had 
a temper, but such a disgraceful exhibition as this— 
Phyllis, if you don’t hush—”’ 

Her husband shook his head ruefully. “She doesn’t 
get her temper from the neighbors,” he pointed out 
resignedly. ‘““My father was a terror; it runs in my 
family. I don’t know what you can do.” 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. What do you believe was the real cause of 
Phyllis’ outburst of anger? 

2. Did Mrs. Dexter do or say anything to provoke 
the display of anger? If you had been faced with this 
situation, how would you have handled it? 

3. Do you agree with Mr. Dexter that “‘temper”’ is 
inherited? Why? 

4. Evaluate the following techniques for dealing 
with a child’s fears: 

(a) Talk the child out of it. 

(b) Set an example of fearlessness. 

(c) Present the thing feared together with something 
the child finds pleasant. 

(d) Help the child by degrees to become familiar with 
the thing or situation feared. 

(e) Remove the cause of fear. 

5. Do you believe that events connected with the 
war can register in the child’s mind and provoke fear? 
A child of two, for example? Of six? 

6. Discuss the importance of emotional restraint 
in getting along successfully with others. What are 
the effects of a emotional outbursts upon the 
individual himself? 


How Would You Answer the Following? True 
or False? 


1. Through their own fears, parents may have a 
distinct influence on their children’s fears. 

2. The things children fear today differ greatly from 
the fears of children a generation ago. 

3. By most children anger is exhibited more often 
than fear. 

4. Anger is often provoked by the critical attitude 
of parents who nag and scold a child frequently. 
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GUIDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Program Outline 


Safeguarding the Course of Citizenship 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


THESE WE HOLD DEAR, PAGE 24 
THE STRANGER WITHIN, PAGE 28 


Case Study 


“That was an interesting boy you had here this 
afternoon, Paul,’”’ Mrs. Kenyon remarked. “TI liked 
him very much. What did you say his name was?”’ 

“Tony. Anton Kuzak. Yeah, he’s a nice kid. But 
crazy.” 

“He didn’t sound crazy to me.”’ 

“He is, though.” Paul laughed. ‘‘You ought to 
hear him rave on about America, the land of oppor- 
tunity, where every fellow can make a place for him- 
self if he works hard and trains himself and watches 
his opportunities! I felt like putting him wise, but 
he’ll get waked up soon enough.”’ 

“What do you mean, Paul?” 

“Pull, mom, pull. The old personal drag. That’s 
what Tony doesn’t figure on. Maybe what he says 
used to be true. But nowadays, when a fellow gets 
somewhere, it’s because somebody important wants 
him to. No pull, no promotion.” 

“Paul, that’s not true. That’s not true! If I thought 
you were in earnest,’’ Mrs. Kenyon said anxiously, 
“T’d be distressed beyond words! Has it come to the 
point where only a boy born in another country can 
appreciate what America offers?”’ 

“Why not? He’s the only kind that doesn’t know.” 

Mrs. Kenyon gazed at him, speechless with dismay. 
How had he got into such a state of mind? Who had 
been talking to him? How had she and his father 
failed him that he could accept such ideas? And 
what could they do about it—now? 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. How would you answer the questions raised in 
the last paragraph? 

2. What personality traits is Paul developing? Are 
these traits the kind that are identified with good 
citizenship? 

3. What are some of the conditions in American 
life which may have contributed to Paul’s opinion? 

4. “There is always room at the top.’’ Do you agree 
with this statement? Why? 

5. List some of the things you do in your own home 
or have seen done in the homes of others that you be- 
lieve cultivate democratic loyalty in the young. 

6. Diseuss some of the opportunities provided in 
your community to give high school youth experience 
in the responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

7. What are the specific responsibilities of the 
school in cultivating democratic loyalties? 


How Would You Answer the Following? True 
or False? 


1. The rights and duties of wealthy citizens are 
different from those of less wealthy persons. 

2. It is generally accepted that after the war there 
will be less opportunity for youth than exists at 
present. 

3. Any education that fails to cultivate democratic 
loyalties lacks both an intellectual and a moral purpose. 

4. If Paul’s ideas are allowed to persist, his system 
of rationalization will grow until it is used for every- 
thing in which he proves deficient. 
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JOHN K. NORTON, professor of education at Teach- Th 
ers College, Columbia University, has written 

articles for the National Parent-Teacher and 
little introduction here. He has long been noted ag an. 
authority on educational finance. 
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‘* JANET T. RICHARDS was for a number of years; 
member of the literary staff of the WASHINGTON Pg 
She has the distinction of having originated lect 
classes on “Public Questions, Home and Fore 
from the Washington Viewpoint’’ for many Easter 
cities. Miss Richards has been decorated for distiz 
guished service in France, Belgium, and Italy. 


ETHEL KAWIN writes from rich experience in ¢ 
field of child study. Lecturer at the University 
Chicago and director of guidance for the pub 
schools of Glencoe, she also speaks before numerous : 
parent groups. Many organizations bear witness to | : 
her prominence in educational and civic affairs, . 


ARTHUR T. JERSILD is professor of education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and e 
sultant psychiatrist for the Columbia Broadcast 
System. Author of numerous well-known monog 
on child development and education, Dr. Jersild j 
perhaps best known for his distinguished work en 
titled Children’s Fears. 4 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG, a specialist in so 
science research, was for a time in charge of curriculum Bia 
research at Northwestern University. Later he became ) 
an instructor in the social science department of | 
Chicago Teachers College and managing editor of the ee 
CHICAGO SCHOOL JOURNAL. Shortly after his ) 
was received, Mr. Wattenberg enlisted in the Army, 





MarK A. McCLOSKEY has been director of recre 
ational and community activities of the Board of 
Education of New York City since 1937. At pre 
he is on leave of absence, serving the Government as 
director of recreation in the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. This position is not only — 
undertaking in itself but entails much outside work 
in various areas related to public recreation. 


CAROL RyYRIE BRINK, distinguished as a writer of 0% 
children’s literature, is also well known as a parent Puy 
who is vitally concerned with promotion of training —y) 
for sucessful family life. Her seasoned point of vie 
is incorporated in the A.A.S.A. yearbook, Education 
for Family Life. . 





This month’s editorial is contributed by PAUL L. 
DouGLas, noted professor of political science at 
University of Chicago. 
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